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Every time that guide 
opened his mouth ~ 
he said something 


* 


THREE DAYS from town. 
THREE CHANGES of trains. 
INCLUDING A ride. 

ON A ainky little. 

NARROW GAUGE line. 


* . 


THEN FORTY miles more. 


* * 


* 
IN A flivver. 
* * . 
TILL THE country road. 


* * 
PETERED OUT and stopped. 


© * - 


THEN BY canoe. 


* + - 

THROUGH wooded streams. 
* * * 

TILL FINALLY at the lake. 
* & . 


1 MET my guide. 
* * * 

AND WE made camp. 
* . . 


THE GUIDE was native born. 


« + + 


A CHILD of the wilderness. 
* . . 
WISE IN wood lore. 


* * * 


AND THE craft of camps. 
* * 


BUT ABLE neither. 
+ s 


* 


TO WRITE nor read. 


* * . 


BUT WHEN at night. 
s 2 * 

BY THE camp fire. 
& s.6s 


THERE IN the heart. 


o ca 
OF THE “forest primeval.” 
» e e 
AND A hundred miles. 


ao * * 

FROM HAUNTS of men. 
* - a 

1 GAVE him one. 


OF MY clgaretton. 
HE LIT it, ‘arew deep. 
SMILED ‘AND said, 
“THEY SATISFY.” 

* * & 


SATISFY” just fits Chester- 

fields. There’s something 
in their mild smoothness that 
goes right to the spot. Choice 
tobaccos, Turkish and Domestic 
—a blend that literally can’t be 
copied—a glassine wrapper for 
their extra protection—on 
every count, Chesterfields 
—‘‘satisfy. 8 


whesterfield 


CIGARETTES 


wn 


Kgperton tty srs Dobacer 
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HUNTING GRIZZLY* WITH THE BOW. 


THAT THE AGE-OLD IMPLEMENT OF THE CHASE STILL HOLDS ITS PLACE AMONG 
MODERN WEAPONS IS CONCLUSIVELY PROVED BY TWO CALIFORNIA SPORTSMEN 


HE California Academy of Sciences 
has in its museum in Golden Gate 
Park some of the finest habitat ani- 

mal groups in the world. But the Cali- 
fornia grizzly bear is not among them. 
He is extinct. It was decided, therefore, 
to secure specimens of the Wyoming 
grizzly, the “silver tip,” a species whose 
range extended westward to the Sierra 
Nevada mountains, and which in size 
and general characteristics closely re- 
sembles the California great bears. 

Permit was obtained from Washing- 
ton to take specimens for museum pur- 
poses in Yellowstone National Park. We 
offered our services as professional bear 
slayers with the object of delivering 
those specimens to the Academy, inci- 
dentally to kill these beasts with the bow 
and arrow, and strange to say, our offer 
was accepted. 

As a sporting proposition, a great 
many people will say shooting bear in 
Yellowstone Park is rather a tame pas- 
time. These people think that bear are 
all over the park, playing around the 
hotel garbage pile and pillaging camps. 
This is true to some extent, but it is 
also a fact that there are 3,000 square 
miles in the Park. The highest portion 
of the Rocky Mountains is also there, 
and the time the pelts of the bea s are in 
best condition is before the pa < opens 
to tourists, when the bears are in the 
mountains. 

Don’t imagine, however, that because 
a bear comes up and eats out of your 
hand near a camp he may not take your 
arm off if he gets a chance. In fact, 
William Wright, whose book on the 
grizzly is the best authority we have, 
states that these same bear that fre- 
quent the hotel dumps, when beyond the 
confines of civilization, are just as wary 
and just as dangerous as any bear in 
Alaska, or any other wild area. 

During the past few years no less 
than four people have been badly mauled 
or killed by Grizzlies in Yellowstone Park. 
One man was,seized while asleep and 
dragged out his tent, being bitten 
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By DR. SAXTON POPE 


through the arm and in the chest. At 
another time, a bear entered the tent of 
Ned Frost, the famous Yellowstone 
guide, and attacked a sleeping man. 
Frost, hearing his cry, sat up in bed 
and hurled his pillow at the bear, which 
immediately turned upon him, seized him 
by the thighs and dragged him from the 
tent. The bear carried Frost fifty yards 
or more, shaking him so violently from 
side to side, that he was thrown entirely 
out of his sleeping bag. While the bear 
still worried the bag, Frost escaped in 
a thicket of jack pines. Although his 
thighs wére badly bitten and the flesh 
torn, he managed to climb a tree, while 
friends came to his rescue, driving off 
an enormous grizzly. 

Jack Walsh, a teamster, sleeping under 
his freight wagon at Cold Springs, was 
attacked by a large grizzly. His arm 


Saxton Pope and Arthur Young 1 


was practically bitten off at the shoulder 
and his abdomen was ripped open. Walsh 
died of blood poison a few days later. 

The question may be asked, “Well, if 
you have to shoot a grizzly bear, why 
worry him with a bow and arrow; why 
not take a gun and shoot him like a 
man?” Most people can only picture 
to themselves the little willow bow they @ 
used to shoot when children, and they 
imagine that if any animal were acci- 
dentally hit with an arrow his death 
might possibly result from nervous pros- 
tration and insomnia, but hardly from 
any damage done by the arrow. 

In a way, killing a grizzly with a bow 
is an experiment in anthropology, to 
learn exactly what can be done with this 
primitive old weapon. Secondly, it is a 
much more sportsmanlike thing to use 
a bow to kill any animal than a gun. 

Every big game hunter will tell you 
that there is no danger and very little 
excitement in killing a bear at a hun- 
dred or two hundred yards with a mod- 
ern high power rifle. 


OR some years back, Arthur Young 
and I have hunted with the bow and 
arrow. We have killed ground squir- 

rels, quail, duck, rabbits, skunks, wild 
cats, mountain lions, deer and black bear, 
with this noble old weapon. We have found 
it more humane to shoot an animal with 
an arrow than with a gun; he never gets 
away when wounded severely. It is a 
fairer contest of strength and cunning 
when one pits his own: nerve and vigor 
against that of his quarry. The bow as 
a game weapon makes for fair sport, 
careful hunting and stands on its past 
record for honorable service. 

Our bows we make ourselves of Ore- 
gon yew. They are 5 feet 8 inches long 
and pull about 75 pounds. Our arrows 
are birch dowels, % of an inch in diame- 
ter, a cloth yard long, or 28 inches, 
feathered with the pinions of the turkey 
and tipped with tempered steel broad 
heads. The extreme range of such a 
bow: is about three hundred yards, but 
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our hunting range is from twenty to one — An arrow cannot crash into the heavy 


hundred yards. It takes a great deal of 
practice to attain any proficiency in 
shooting the bow, but it is worth while. 
You must earn your right to hunt. 

Having obtained the services of Ned 
Frost, of Cody, Wyoming, as our guide, 
a man who knows the grizzly thoroughly 
and has killed over three hundred him- 
self, we landed in Yellowstone late in 
May while the snow was still deep on 
the ground. The Canadian jay and the 
woodchuck seemed to be the only animal 
life left in the Park, the winter having 
been the worst in thirty years. Con- 
trary to all past experiences, there were 
ao bear around the camps. Our hunt 
started near the Canyon; the Sour Creek 
region, Sulphur Mountain, Alum Creek, 
all good bear grounds in the past, were 
explored. There were but few tracks 
in evidence, mostly those of black bear. 

At the end of three or four 
days, we located with a glass 
five grizzlies at the head of 
Alum Creek, a sow, three 
large two-year-olds and an old 
male. But they were too far 
off and it was too late in the 
day to attempt getting them. 

Arthur Young and I were 
armed only with our trusty 
bows, a dozen arrows apiece, 
and hunting knives. In camp, 
of course, we had a second 
bow and a box of twelve dozen 
broad heads, the finest coliec- 
tion of archery tackle since 
the battle of Crécy. Ned 
Frost carried his modern de- 
stroyer, a 35 automatic rifle. 
This was to be used only in 
case of emergencies. We knew 
that the bow could not stop 
the mad rush of a bear. This 
embarrassing position of be- 
ing charged by a grizzly had 
entered fully into our consid- 
erations. We knew-we could 
kill him because he is only 
flesh and blood anyway, and 
the arrow can slay any beast 
that lives. But what he does 
between the time he is hit and 
the time he dies of hemorrhage 
opens up a wide field for con- 
jecture and deliberation. 

Perhaps you doubt whether an arrow 
can pierce the thick hide of a bear, and 
it does seem strange that a missile whose 
velocity is only one hundred and fifty 
feet a second, and whose weight is only 
an ounce and a quarter, can possibly do 
what a bullet often fails in doing. We 
have found that with a blunt arrow we 
can shoot through an inch pine board, 
and with steel arrow heads three inches 
long by one and a quarter wide, sharp- 
ened like daggers, we can shoot feathers 
and all clean through any animal in 
America. 

Broadly speaking, a bullet kills by 
shock, an arrow by hemorrhage. The 
bullet shatters bone, tears out large 
areas of tissue, destroys the brain and 
nerve centers and breaks down the ani- 
mal’s power of motion. Hemorrhage is 
a secondary phenomenon and a bullet 
often passes over large blood vessels 
without enough injury to cause bleeding. 


brain pan of a large animal. It cannot 
fracture large bones, although it has no 
difficulty in severing ribs. Any place it 
enters it cuts like a knife. It opens up 
every artery and vein that lies in its 
way; the hemorrhage is tremendous. A 
bullet mangles. the tissue, leaving a bad- 
ly damaged but clotted area. The arrow 
wound is clean and its incision liberates 
few tissue juices to cause a clot; tech- 
nically speaking, it liberates little 
thrombo kynase, or clotting ferment. 
The ability of the modern hunter to 
break down his quarry has led him to 
abandon other methods of defence, when 
attacked. The aborigine used stealth, 
the ambush, the protected position, the 
spear, and fire, to frustrate the beasts’ 
counter attack. We considered all this, 
but decided that for the sake of safety 
we would sacrifice our sporting honor 


The monarch of the mountains slain with one arrow 


and resort ’to the gun when the tables 
were turned. 

Frost was told, however, that such an 
exigency must be-considered a failure in 
our eyes. We hoped to get one or two 
bears clean and compromise on the rest. 


HE next time we saw our grizzlies 
on Alum Creek we made out at a, 
distance of three miles a‘ large fe- 
male with three half grown cubs, large 
two-year-olds. They were digging roots on 
a half uncovered side hill. The morning 
was early, the wind was right, and we 
decided to attack immediately. Frost 
led off at a fast pace; we stuck close to 
his heels, bow and quiver at our sides. 
Down the river banks, through the 
swales, up the ravines, deep into the 
timber, a long way round we circled. 
At last we emerged on a sheltered point 
a quarter of a mile down wind from our 
bear. There they were, feeding slowly 
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up the valley, working toward the snow 
line for a forenoon rest. 

We rested. Young and I put the fin- 
ishing touches on the edge of our arrow 
heads with a file. I took off my socks 
and dried them in the sun. The bear 
went leisurely up on a snow bank and 
lay down near the crest of the hill. We 
could approach them with the wind in 
our favor, and shoot over the ridge not 
more than fifty yards away from them. 
Ned gave the order to advance—Indian 
file—and we crept upon our first grizzly. 


ELL, what does one think of when 
he goes out to shoot his first bic 
bear? For months he plans and 

dreams and fits himself for the test, and 
now it is at hand. Can you hit him? 
What will he do? He may charge, then 
what next? Do you feel excited, or have 
you that intellectual detachment so es- 
sential for success? As for 
me, I felt happy and confident. 

Perhaps Young was think- 
ing of camp hot cakes. 1 do 
not know. Soon we reached 
the top of the hill. Right over 
the top were four fine bears. 
Ned took out his green silk 
pocket handkerchief and float- 
ed it, to test the direction of 
the wind. Yes, everything 
was O. K. We drew three 
good arrows apiece from our 
quivers,.and nocked one on the 
string. All ready, crouch low 
and advance without a sound. 
Now we stop, stick the two 
extra arrows in the ground, 
take off our hats and rise up. 
There they are, four inter- 
mingled hearth rugs on the 
snow, not twenty-five yards 
distant from us. 

I pick out the far one be- 
cause he looks good to me, 
and glancing out of the corner 
of my eye signal to Young to 
shoot. We draw our powerful 
bows to the full are and let 
two deadly arrows fly. My 
bear rears up, an arrow plant- 
ed deep in his shoulder. There 
is a roar like dinner-time in a 
menagerie. Quickly I  nock 
another arrow. The beasts are 
milling around together, biting, pawing, 
mad with pain and surprise. 

I single out my boy pinioned with an 
arrow. e has thrown himself on his 
mother in his rage. I shoot and miss 
him clean,—too much action. I nock 
again. One large bear stands out in 
the circling, roaring bunch. She is bit- 
ing, cuffing, rearing on her hind legs, 
the blood runs from her mouth and nos- 
trils in frothy streams. Young’s arrow 
is deep in her chest. I drive a shaft into 
her, below her foreleg. 

The confusion and bellowing increase, 
and as I draw a fourth arrow from my 
quiver, I glance up in time to see the 
old female’s hair rise on her back; she 
steadies herself in her wild hurtling and 
glares straight at us for the first time. 
“Now,” I’say to myself, “she will charge.” 
And she does. Quick as thought she 


bounds towards us. Theffpa gun goes 
off at my elbow. The bale is literally 





~The female grizzly that charged. — Note how the arrows went clean through her 


knocked head over heels backward and 
falls over and over, in backward somer- 
saults down the steep snow bank. There 
she gathers herself and attempts to 
charge again, but her right fore leg 
fails her. Like a flash two arrows fly 
at her and disappear through her 
heaving sides. She wilts, and as we 
draw to shoot again, she sprawls upon 
the ground, a convulsed, quivering mass 
of fur and muscle. She is dead. 


HE two-year-olds had dispersed at 

the boom of the gun. We saw one 

making off at a gallop three hun- 
dred yards away. The snow bank be- 
fore us was vacant. 

We went down to view the remains. 
Young had three arrows in the old bear, 
—one deep in her neck, the point emerg- 
ing back of the shoulder. He shot that 
as she charged. His first shot struck 
anterior to the shoulder and entered her 
chest, cutting her left lung from top to 
bottom. His third arrow pierced her 
thorax ‘through and through and lay on 
the ground with only the feathers in the 
wound. 


My first arrow cut her below the dia- 
phragm, penetrating through the stom- 
ach and liver, severing her gall ducts 
and portal vein; my second arrow had 
passed completely through her abdomen 
and lay on the ground beside her. It 
had cut her intestines in a dozen places 
and opened large branches of fhe mesen- 
teric artery. 


The bullet from Frost’s rifle had en- 
tered at the right shoulder, fractured 
the right humerus, blown a hole an inch 
in diameter through the chest wall, 
opened up a jagged hole in the trachea 
and dissipated its energy in the lung. 
No wound of exit was found, the soft 
nose copper-jacketed bullet having ap- 


parently gone to pieces after striking 
the bone. 

Anatomically speaking, it did the rec- 
essary thing, knocked the bear down and 
crippled her, but it was not an immedi- 
ately mortal wound. We had her killed, 
but she didn’t know it. She certainly 
would have been right on us in another 
two seconds. The outcome of this hypo- 
thetical encounter I leave to those with 
vivid imaginations. We hereby express 
our gratitude to Ned Frost. 

Now we had to rush off and get the 
camera and the rest of the boys. We 


had my brother, G. D. Pope and Judge. 


Hulbert of Detroit along with us to see 
the sport and to give dignity to the 
party. Inadvertently they had gone in 
other fields in quest of bear. 

Ned tramped off across bogs, streams 


Conquered by the bow 


and hills, and within an hour we all got 
together to view the wreckage. The 
skinning and autopsy having been com- 
pleted, we looked around for our other 
bear. There was his trail, with here and 
there a blood spot, and there was our 
little friend huddled up on the hill side, 
my arrow nestled to his breast. 

One broken arrow, with its head deep 
in the thorax, pulmonary artery wounds, 
and a dead bear. He had traveled about 
two hundred yards. Half grown as he 
was he would have made an ugly antago- 
nist for any man. 

His mother was a fine, mature lady of 
the old school, showing by her teeth and 


.other lineaments her age and respecta- 


bility. In autumn she would have 
weighed four or five hundred pounds. 
We weighed her in instalments and 
found her to register three hundred and 
five pounds. The juvenile wrsus weighed 
one hundred and thirty-five. So we 
measured them, gathered their bones for 
the museum, shouldered their hides and 
turned homeward. 

That night. Ned Frost said: “Boys, 
when you proposed shooting grizzly with 
the bow I thought it a fine sporting 
proposition, but I had my doubts about 
the success. Now I know that you can 
shoot through and kill the biggest grizzly 
in Wyoming.” 


UR instructions on leaving Cali- 
fornia had been to secure a large 
male,—Ursus Horribilis-Imperator, 
—a good representative female and two 
or three cubs. The female we had 
shot filled-the requirements, but the two- 
year-old was at the high school age, and 
was hardly cute enough to be admired. 
So we set out to get some of this 
year’s vintage in small bear. Ordinarily, 
there is no difficulty in coming in con- 
tact with bear in Yellowstone; in fact, 
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The female grizzly sprawled out on the hillside. 


it is more common to try to keep them 
from eating at the same table with the 
family, but not a single bear, black, 
brown, or silver-tipped, called upon us. 

We traveled all over that beautiful 
Park, from Mammoth to the Lake. We 
hunted over every well known bear dis- 
trict, Tower Falls, Mt. Washburn, Dun- 
raven Pass, (under 25 feet of snow), 
Antelope Creek, Specimen Ridge, Buffalo 
Pens, Steamboat Point, Cub Creek, Pel- 
ican Meadows, and kept the rangers 
busy looking out for bear. From eight 
to fifteen hours a day we hunted. We 
raked the side hills and valleys with our 
glasses. But bear were as scarce as 
hens’ teeth, We saw some few tracks, 
but nothing compared with those seen 
in other years. 

We began to have a sneaking idea that 
the bear had all been killed off. We 
knew they had been a pest to campers, 
wrecking automobiles and chasing visi- 
tors up trees. We suspected the Park 
authorities of quiet extermination. 


HEN the elk began to pour back 
into the Park; singly, in couples, 
in droves, they returned lean and 
scraggy. A few began to drop their 
ealves. Then we began to see bear signs. 
The grizzly follow the elk, and afte: they 
come out of hibernation and get their 
fill of green grass, they naturally take 
to elk calves. Occasionally, they include 
the, mother on the menu. 

e also began following the elk. We 
watched at bait. We sat up nights and 
days at a time, seeing only a few un- 
favorable specimens, and these were as 
wild and wary as deer. We found the 
mosquitoes more deadly than bear. We 
tracked big worthy old boys round in 
circles, and had various frustrated en- 
counters with she bears and cubs. 

They say that the Indians avoided 
Yellowstone, thinking it a land of evil 
spirits. In our wanderings, however, 
we picked up on Steamboat Point a beau- 
tiful red chert arrow head, undoubtedly 


shot by an Indian at an elk years be- 
fore Columbus burst in upon these good 
people. In Hayden Valley we found an 
obsidian spear head,—another sign that 
the Indian knew good hunting grounds. 
But no Indian was ever half so anx- 
ious to meet grizzly as we were. Our 
party began to disintegrate. My brother 
and the judge had to return to Detroit. 
A week or so later Ned Frost and the 
cook had to go back to Cody. Before 
they left us, however, they packed Young 
and me with our bows and arrows, bed 
rolls, a tarp and a couple of boxes of 
grub upon the head of Cascade Creek. 
We had received word from the rang- 
ers that there was an old bear traveling 
between Tower Falls and the Canyon, 
killing elk around Dunraven Pass. Frost, 
Young and I scouted over this area and 
found his tracks—eleven inches long. 
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We saw that he used certain fixed run- 

ways in going up and down canyons. 
Then Frost gave us some parting advice, 

left us his 35 automatic; and went home. 


E soon found plenty of bear signs, 

and the bear found us. We be- 
gan to lay plans to ambush the 
enemy. In the meantime, they captured 
our supply trains, getting everything 
that was not enclosed in tin. 

The moon was nearly full. We built 
a blind on the up-hill side of a steep 
bear trail, some forty yards off. With 
fallen trees and a rocky eminence be- 
tween us and the trail, we utilized a 
natural point of vantage. Here we pro- 
posed to stand our ground. . 

So we watched early and late. The 
first night bear passed us, dim shadows 
shuffling by. We distinguished an old 
female and three yellow cubs, but did not 
deem her suitable for our purpose. And 
then the big fellow came along. 

Our first view of him was from a dis- 
tant trail at dusk. He strode down the 
mountain side like an impetuous mon- 
arch,—magnificent! As large as a horse 
and having that grand, supple strength 
given to no other predatory animal. Hé 
was dark brown, with just a suggestion 
of rust and silver on his coat. 

The next night we heard him pass. 
He was chasing a large black bear and 
treed him back in the timber a couple 
of hundred yards. Such growls and 
roars one seldom hears. As he ran, the 
big fellow made a noise like an elephant, 
his claws clattered on the rocks, and the 
ground shook beneath us. We shifted 
the automatic into a more handy posi- 
tion, and filed a fresh meat cutting edge 
on our arrows. It is humiliating to ad- 
mit we had the automatic along, but ex- 
periments are sometimes costly. 

Next night we decided to get one of 
the little cubs if we could. The old sow 
came along. I was detailed to pot the 
infant. Choosing the one that nearly 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 565) 






Ned Frost, Dr. Pope and Arthur Young with the trophies of their first encounter 
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HOW THE LITTLE GREEN-WING DIED 


CONCERNING AN EPISODE WHICH HAPPENED IN THE FALL OF 1870 WHILE SHOOT- 


Y Uncle William had no children, 
and lived in rural comfort with 
Aunt Eliza on his fine farm which 
he had leased, thereby giving him plenty 
of leisure time. He had numerous 
nephews, but I seemed to have been the 
favorite one for two reasons: I was very 
independent, never asked him for favors, 
and I loved the rod and gun, of which he, 
too, was very fond. So there grew up a 
“comradie” between the old man and the 
boy that endured until death parted them. 
Many a happy day we spent together and 
many were the large bags of game and 
strings of fish we brought home from our 
outings. Like many childless men he was 
at times harsh, eccentric and erratic, and 
very excitable, but he had a heart of gold. 
He was as much interested in my youth- 
ful successes as if I had been his own son, 
and sad, indeed, for me was thé day when 
[ laid Uncle William away for his long 
sleep. 

Uncle’s farm and my father’s joined, 
and almost every evening of his life he 
would walk down the path between, and 
stooping his giant form to enter the door- 
way, would sit for an hour or so and then 
go home again. One evening he said: 
“Henry, I feel like going to Ortley. Can 
you spare Neil for a couple of weeks?” 
Father smilingly looked at me and said: 
“Why I guess so.” So we arranged to 
start next morning. 

Then all was a bustle of preparation. 
Dear mother brought out my warmer un- 
derwear and shootings togs, while I, from 
my closet, brought forth my proudest pos- 
session, the genuine Joe Manton fowling 
piece, my indulgent father had bought for 
me that summer. As I took the gun from 
its case, I gloated over it like a young 
mother over her first babe. Carefully I 
wiped the burnished barrels, that then 
looked so symmetrical and beautifully 
proportioned, and still looks graceful, in 
comparison with the hammerless guns of 
today. Proudly I admired the gold inlaid 
work of the breech and the beautiful en- 
graving of the locks, then carefully placed 
it in the case again. Next I brought out 
my little keg of F F G Hazard Powder, 
my canvas bag of Number four shot, the 
box of Ely’s double waterproof caps, then, 
with the wad cutter, I carefully punched a 
number of leather wads, placed the clean- 
ing rod and nipple wrench, with a couple 
of extra nipples, in the gun case and all 
was ready. 

Uncle William dearly loved a good 
horse, a trotter preferred, and always 
had one or two of that class in his stable, 
so next morning with a proud stepping 
bay hitched to the stout buggy we were 
off. The journey of forty miles was un- 
eventful, and near sunset we arrived at 
our destination, to be warmly welcomed 
by Michael and the whole Ortley family. 


ING ON BARNEGAT BAY NEAR THE FAMOUS WILD-FOWLER’S RESORT OF ORTLEY 


By WIDGEON 


Widgeon with a good day’s bag 


T was early in November of the year 
1870. There had been several heavy 
storms in October which had strewn 

the beach with flotsam of the sea; a 
schooner loaded with cord wood had come 
on shore nearly opposite the house (we 
had passed her dismasted hulk high and 
dry on the beach on our way down) and 
her deck load had been scattered along 
the beach for miles. This had made a 
good season’s “wracking” for Mike, and 
he had a rank of some fifty cords of fine 
pine wood, and a number of large square 
sticks of splendid yellow pine timber that 
would be worth a fabulous price today. 
He had a number of other things, among 
which were barrels of rosin and a case 
of fine china table ware, but little broken. 
Bill Miller, who had been helping Mike on 
“sheers,” had a fine rank of cord wood 
also. Few people know that agriculture 
has been successfully practised on Squan 
beach, but such is the case, and Jacob 
Ortley was the farmer who did it. By 
patient labor he had grubbed and cleared 
some four acres of bayberry scrub north 
of the house, and had placed it under cul- 
tivation. In dry seasons he grew good 
crops; in wet ones he failed, but the past 
summer had been a dry one and his crops 
were phenomenal. He had grown a bum- 
per crop of that queen of all white pota- 
toes, the “Peachblow,” and his sweet pota- 
to crop was equally good. He also had 
a fine yield of corn, beets, onions and cab- 
bage, so taking it all together things were 
unusually prosperous at Ortley. 

As we sat in a half circle in front of 

the fire that night, Uncle William had the 
post of honor at the “Ingle Nook,” then 








came Bill Miller and Mike, both smoking 
“shorts,” then the writer of this sketch, 
with Ed and Charlie Miller, while Jacob 
sat by the dim lamp at the table, study- 


ing his book as usual. Bill Miller told 
us there were lots of ducks and geese in 
the bay, and he thought we would have 
“good shootin’ if the weather came right.” 
Presently Uncle said: “Come Neil, lets go 
to bed.” So up the steep, winding stair 
we climbed to the big square room above, 
where I have slept so many nights on 
like occasions. : : 


FTER a very. early breakfast next 
morning, we were away to West 
Point, but the shooting was poor, 

the wind very light from the west, with 
all the signs of a storm brewing, and 
when we awoke on the following morning 
we found it storming from the southeast. 
It was raining too hard for Uncle Wil- 
liam to go out, and I fumed and fretted 
‘all the forenoon watching the moving 
fowl from the windows, but after dinner 
I could stand it no longer, so putting on 
my oilers and taking the little Manton 
(which Uncle said I would ruin in the 
rain), I started for West Point on foot, 
where we had left the boats the night be- 
fore. As I neared the point I saw there 
were vast quantities of ducks feeding in 
Nigger House Cove, away into where 
Lavellete now stands (there were no 
houses there then), some of them quite 
near the meadow bank, and presently 
over the fringe of marsh elders on the 
point, I could see a large flock, within 
easy range from the shore. Getting down 
on my hands and knees, I crawled slowly 
over the wet meadow in the rain, care- 
fully keeping the muzzle of my gun out 
of the water. When I finally gained the 
fringe of elders, and cautiously peeped 
through, I saw it was a very large num- 
ber of birds, nearly all “smees” and wid- 
geons, strung out in a long thin line along 
the shore, industriously feeding on the 
succulent duck grass. I lay a long time 
in the beating storm trying to get a big 
shot, but they were scattered so thinly 
it was impossible, so finally I picked out 
the thickest place I could find, and, aim- 
ing carefully, let them have it. Up 
sprang the ducks with a great roar of 
wings, each one for himself, and singlinz 
out a beautiful drake smee, I brought him 
down with my second barrel; then out I 
went into the water to gather the fallen 
ducks. The channel comes quite close to 
the shore at the point, and two cripples 
made for it, with me in swift pursuit. 
One I overtook, but the other just escaped 
me_ I waded in until the water nearly 
ran in the tops of my boots, and struck 
at it with my gun barrels, but it evaded 
me by just a few short inches. Then I 
gathered up the dead and found I had 
nine. I then went to my boat and putting 
out a few decoys, sat down. Soon a fine 
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drake mallard decoyed beautifully and 
was added to the score, and so they came, 
shot after shot, in quick succession. I had 
a rubber cap with me to keep over my 
gun lock:, but the rain beat steadily 
down, and soon one barrel snapped; a few 
more shots and the other barrel snapped 
also, and there I sat in the rain, with a 
useless gun, and the ducks decoying like 
chickens. I watched them awhile, but I 
was getting wet and uncomfortable, so 
I pusi.ed my sneak box from the bank, 
picked up my decoys, and started for ts 
house with fifteen splendid ducks, and I 
had not been away over an hour. When 
I reached the house Uncle, who had 
been watching fror: the window, was 
highly pleased at my success. As I took 
my cleaning rod from my gun case, Bill 
Miller said: “What are you going to do, 
Neil?” “Why, draw the loads off my 
gun,” I replied. “Don’t do that,” said 
he, “hand her here, I’ll fix her so you 
can shoot her off.” Taking the gun he 
held it near the roaring fire a few min- 
utes until he had dried off the locks, 
then he reached up on the mantle piece 
to the match box, selecting two straight 
grained matches, and with his pen knife 
he carefully whittled them to a slender 
point. Then, inserting them into the 
nipple openings, he hammered them in 
firmly, cut them off smoothly, and hand- 
ed me the gun, saying: “There, put on 
your caps, take her outside and let her 
go.” I had watched him with many mis- 
givings, believing he had played a joke 
on me, but I did as he bade me and went 
outside. “Hold her up,” said Capt. Bill. 
I did so, and bang! bang! each barrel 
went clean as a whistle. I had learned 
a new wrinkle that I made use of many 
times thereafter. And now came a labor 
of ‘love, the little Manton, a fourteen 
bore, was wiped dry, carefully oiled in 
all its parts, rubbed with a flannel cloth 
till it glistened in the firelight, then 
placed in the corner with the other guns, 
after which I sat at my ease before the 
fire with the comfortable feeling of a 
day well spent. After supper, Mike, at 
my request, prepared a fire in the great 
fireplace of carefully selected wreck 
timber that had been joined together 
with copper bolts and highly impreg- 
nated with verdigris, and I sat and 
watched? with great enjoyment, the great 
sheets of flame go rushing up the chim- 
ney in all the changing colors of the 
rainbow. This has always been a source 
of great pleasure to me and I have often 
selected ‘the timber myself, always 
choosing the sticks with the greatest 
number of bolt holes. 

S we sat before the fire the rain 

beat steadily against the windows 

and the talk naturally turned to 
storms and wrecks. I spoke of the col- 
ossal wooden figure of a Scotch High- 
lander in kilt and tartan I had seen in 
Uncle Jakey Herbert’s barn that sum- 
mer, and Mike spoke up and said: 
“That’s the figger head off of the Duke 
of Argyle, a big bark that went ashore 
just this side of Billy Shaddick’s (Chad- 
wick’s) in a snow storm late one after- 
noon in February about twenty years 
ago. She struck on the outer bar and 
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there was sich a sea runnin’ that we 
couldn’t git out to her that night. There 
was no life savers then, only us fisher- 
men with our fishin’ boats. In the 
mornin’ the sea had gone down a little, 
so we went off to her, but it was very 
cold and the sea rough. When we got 
out to her she was listed over towards 
the shore, an’ the crew all lashed in the 
riggin, fifteen of ’em. Arter a hard 
struggle, in which we nearly capsized, 
we got alongside under her lee. The 
sea had been breakin’ over her all night 
and the hull and riggin’ was covered 
with ice. Arter several trials me and 
Josey Clayton got in the riggin’ and cut 
’em loose, and lowered ’em down in the 
boat. They was all cased in ice, poor 
fellers, and all dead but the captain. 
He was a man seventy years old, and 
how he lived through all that exposure, 
while his husky young crew all froze to 
death, was allus a mystery to me. We 
brought the bodies ashore, and give ’em 
decent burial, but I tell ye it was a sad 
sight, and one I’ll never fergit if I live 
a thousand years. The big bark broke 
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Pulling them down 


up the next day, and when the figger 
head came ashore, Uncle Jakey took it 
home with him.” 


EXT morning it was drizzling a 
little with prospects of a westerly 
clear up, and Mike gave me a tip. 
“You let Uncle William go to West 
Point and you go to Muskrat Creek; 
there’s a lot of black ducks feedin’ there 
and if it comes on to blow hard you'll 
git ’em.” So, following his advice, I 
rowed up the creek and pulled my box on 
the bank facing the northwest. Just at 
the place where the creek narrows down 
I threw out a half dozen decoys and 
awaited developments. Gradually the 
drizzle ceased, a few cold puffs of air, 
and then the wind changed to the west 
and began to blow. I laid low in my 
boat and suddenly I heard the whistle 
of wings behind me; then over my head, 
close enough to reach up and touch with 
my gun, came a black duck, facing the 
wind. He flew on over the decoys. and 
just as he-put down his feet to alight 
I killed him. ‘And so they came at long 
intervals, all through the day, mostly 
singles and pairs, decoying beautifully, 
and when night came I had not fired 
many shots but I had a string of fifteen, 
nearly all black ducks. 
From where! lay I faced West Point. 
There was a fringe of marsh elders 
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around the entire shore in. those days, 
but no reeds, excepting one small bunch 
directly behind Uncle’s blind, (the en 
tire shore line is covered with a densc 
growth of reeds at this writing), so 1 
had a fine view of all his shooting. From 
time to time I would see the ducks set 
their wings and go to his decoys, then 
see the white puffs of smoke, see the 
ducks fall, and presently hear the faint 
report of his gun. Immediately behind 
Uncle’s blind a narrow strip of meadow 
had been mowed which ended in a point 
at the bunch of reeds spoken of. In the 
afternoon at high water the heavy wind 
forced the tide on the meadows for a 
short time and covered this mown spot 
about six inches deep, making it look 
like a pond. As the wind increased in 
force it made the waves run high in the 
bay and many of the ducks sought 
smoother water. They would fly in over 
West Point to Crab Pond, sail around 
there for a while, then back again in 
the wind, to alight in the smooth water 
of the mown strip. Here was a golden 
opportunity. Soon I saw Uncle rise in 
his sneak box and take a look around; 
then he took a half dozen decoys, placed 
them in the lee of the reed bunch, fixing 
himself a rude blind in the reeds, and 
then I witnessed some fine duck shoot- 
ing. The birds would come in low over 
the meadow and work up to his decoys. 
I could see the ducks drop, then the flocks 
flare up and go whirling back before the 
wind, then they would work back to 
windward again, repeating this over and 
over, as the wind now was blowing a 
gale. The ducks came to Uncle as fast 
as he could load and shoot. He did not 
take time to pick up the dead ones, but 
attended strictly to his “knitting”. As 
he stood up to load his gun I could see 
his tall form bend to the blast, sometimes 
pushing him ahead a step or two. This 
«continued about an hour; at the end of 
that time the tide had dropped off, leav- 
ing the meadow bare again. Then 
Uncle, having enjoyed such shooting as 
seldom falls to any duck shooter’s lot, 
picked up his dead ducks and found 
eighteen, all smees. My string of black 
ducks looked very small beside his that 
night, for he had twenty-five all told, 
and he crowed quite a lot. 


HE wind blew itself out that night 
and next morning brought a light 
southwester. About the middle of 

the forenoon, as we sat in our boats on 
West Point, a single drake smee came 
in and, passing high over us, flew in 
towards Crab Pond and circling lit on 
the meadow. After waiting a short time 
I left the blind and walked out after 
him. Uncle directed me by waving his 
hand to the right or left; presently he 
waved his hand up and down. which 
meant I had reached the spot where we 
had marked the drake down, but no duck 
was to be seen. Then I dropped my 
handkerchief on the grass and began to 
circle the spot. Finally Uncle could 
stand it no longer and came stalking out 
in a bad humor and “bawled” me out 
because I could not start the bird. “You 
walk out that way about ten yards,” he 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 560) 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL VISITS SPAIN 


IN 1887 THE CHAMPION OF THE BLACK BASS LAID ASIDE HIS FISHING ROD AND JOUR- 
NEYED TO FAR FAMED GRANADA WHERE SOME INTERESTING SIGHTS WERE RECORDED 


ADIZ is probably the oldest city in 
Europe. It is built on a peninsula 
that juts out from the mainland, or 

rather from an island, and is entirely 
enclosed -with a stone wall which rises 
from the sea on all sides. As we ap- 
proached the city on a clear, lovely morn- 
ing during the last week in January, 
in 1887, it presented a remarkably 
bright appearance with its shining gran- 
ite walls and ramparts, and its tall white 
houses crowned with terraces and over- 
hanging turrets. The isthmus connect- 
ing the city with the island is very nar- 
row, and between the island and the 
mainland is a beautiful bay and a fine 
harbor with safe anchorage. A singular 
and prominent feature on the island was 
a group of immense pyramids of salt, 
glittering and shining in the morning 
sun. We learned afterward that the salt 
is produced by natural evaporation in 
narrow channels and trenches. 

We were glad to step ashore after our 
long passage, and went at once to our 
hotel. While dressing for breakfast my 
curiosity was aroused by a loud voice in 
the street, and looking out of the win- 
dow I saw on an opposite corner the 
stand of a vender of fruits, cakes and 
dulces. who was pacing to and fro in 
front of his stand crying “Integridad! 
Integridad!” in a loud and rasping voice. 
Passing school children occasionally 
made small purchases. Presently I heard 
a violent altercation, and looking out saw 
a man upbraiding and -accusing the ven- 
der of giving short change to a boy who 
was weeping bitterly, and holding an 
orange in his hand. When the matter 
had been satisfactorily settled, the man 
resumed his walk and continued to an- 
nounce his integrity and honesty. The 
aggrieved boy, watching his chance slyly 
snatched an orange from the stand and 
rapidly disappeared around the corner, 
notwithstanding that the vender still 
continued to cry “integridad!” 

The houses of Cadiz are very tall and 
the streets very narrow, but well-paved 
and clean. Among the few public build- 
ings was a grand and imposing cathe- 
dral with~some fine statues and a few 
good pictures, especially the altar piece, 
by Murillo, the renowned Spanish paint- 
er. Among the parks, Alameda square 
is the most popular resort of the citi- 
zens, especially when there is music. 
There were several theatres; at the larg- 
est an excellent company was producing 
Italian grand opera. During our stay 
of a week in Cadiz there was a different 
opera each night, with a different prima 
donna and tenor for each one. We were 
present on four evenings and heard La 
Favorita, Il Trovitore, La Traviata and 
Rigoletto, all of which were well-rend- 
ered, all the singers being good and the 
chorus full and strong. On our ship 


there was an opera singer and his wife 
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in the second cabin who sat on the deck 
all day playing lotta. Much to our sur- 
prise this artist appeared as the tenor 
in Rigoletto, and seemed to be a great 
favorite. Although the company was an 
unusually large one, and the singers un- 
usually fine, the price of admittance was 
only about fifty cents! Think of it! The 
secret of this, however, was that the com- 
pany was endowed by the Government. 

There was a fine, shady promenade or 
the walls of the city, which was frequent- 
ed every afternoon by the fair sex and 
their attendant squires. It was a daily 
reminder of the Easter parade on Fifth 
Avenue in New York and Michigan Ave- 
nue in Chicago. The ladies of Cadiz as 
well as a majority of the women of An- 
dalusia, are the handsomest in Europe. 
The doubter has only to visit the prome- 
nade on the walls on any pleasant after- 
noon to be convinced. 


E left Cadiz and the sea behind us 

as we took the train for Seville, 

about a hundred miles eastward, 
in the heart of Andalusia, the most 
charming portion of Spain. After tra- 
veling about an hour, or fifteen miles, we 
stopped for a few minutes at Xeres, or 
Jer’es. The English corrupted this name 
into Sherries, and finally to Sherry, the 
name of the wine that made Xeres fam- 
ous. The making of sherry wine is 
the chief industry of the city, and Xeres 
has the same connection with sherry that 
Bordeaux has with claret or Rheims with 
champagne. The wine is made from 
white grapes, the vineyards covering a 
valley of some ten miles in extent, lying 
between the Gaudalquiver and Guada- 
lette rivers. 

There are many shades and grades of 
sherry wine, the prices, at that time, 
ranging from a dollar per bottle to 
twenty cents a gallon! The population of 
Xeres was something more than sixty 
thousand, considerably less than that of 
Cadiz. We saw several flocks of wild 
geese flying northward, and a flock of 
storks flying along the river. As soon 
as the train stopped most of the passen- 
gers made a break for the wine shops 
and quickly returned with a bottle or 
two of the famous wine. As the station 
master rang his hand-bell as a signal 
for starting the train a belated indi- 
vidual, who had halted to take a good 
swig from his bottle, tripped as he ran 
and the bottle was smashed on a stone, 
and the disembodied spirits soaked into 
the ground that gave them birth! 

The journey from Xeres to Seville, 
about eighty miles by rail, was rather in- 
teresting; vineyards and olive orchards 
interspersed with barren hills and rocky 
slopes, but nowhere could be seen leafy 
woods or sequestered vales. Seville, the 
capital of Andalusia, is a walled city 
situated on a wide plain on the banks of 


the Guadalquiver, and has a population 
of more than 150,000. It is celebrated, 
as Byron says, for women and oranges, 
both being alike bitter and sweet. Many 
years ago, before the advent of oranges 
from Florida and California, most of our 
oranges came from Seville. The climate 
is delightful, even in winter, much like 
that of Cairo, Egypt. It is said that 
there is ‘hardly a day in the year when 
the sun does not shine. The streets are 
very narrow, with scarcely room for one’ 
vehicle to pass another. 
Seville is the most desirable ‘residence 
city in Spain. The houses are tall and 
well built, with balconies at the windows. 
The grill work of the light iron doors and 
gates is both artistic and beautiful. 
Morals, however, are at a rather low 
ebb. It is said that it is a reproach for 
a married woman not to possess a cor- 
tijo, or gallant, or a senorita not to have 
several lovers. Perhaps the lovely cli- 
mate is responsible for this by animat- 
ing the ladies with its voluptuous soft- 
ness. They seem to care for nothing but 
bull-fights, the theatre, dancing and 
cards. The principal promenade is along 
the Guadalquiver river. It is charac- 
terized by charming walks and drives 
amid beautiful gardens of plants and 
flowers. The walks are shaded with 
bowers and ornamental trees, and here 
the beauty and fashion of the city as- 
semble to do their flirting and courting, 
and with every breath inhale the fra- 
grance of roses and orange blossoms. 
The most remarkable and interesting 
public building is the Alcazar, the resi- 
dence of former Moorish and Christian 
Kings. It is a fine specimen of Moslem 
architecture. There are numerous arch- 
es opening into the grand patio. In this 
court, in the palmy days of the Moorish 
regime, one hundred virgins were an- 
nually introduced as wives for the reign- 
ing monarch. Toward the end of the 
year, however, he married them off to his 
officers to make room for the next crop. 


HE cathedral of Seville is one of the 
largest and most magnificent in 
Spain. It has nine entrances and five 

naves, hundreds of columns and graceful 
pillars, and probably a hundred painted 
windows, It contains forty chapels, each 
containing a world of wealth. There are 
numerous excellent pictures by Murillo 
and other masters. Adjoining the cathe- 
dral is the campanile, or bell-tower, 
called Giralda, about three hundred feet 
high, with the renowned weather-cock on 
top. Madison Square Garden’s tower 
in New ‘York is fashioned like it. An 
interesting sight is Pilate’s House, sup- 
posed to be a facsimile of the house of 
Pontius Pilate in Jerusalem. The patio 
has a number of beautiful pillars and 
arches of Saracen architecture. On the 
stairway of the second story, in a small 
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window is a representation of the cock 
that crew when Peter denied his Master. 
The government of Spain has a mo- 
nopoly of the tobacco business, and not 
far from the Alcazar is a very large 
factory, more like a palace in appearance, 
where more than five thousand dark-eyed 
girls are employed in making cigars and 
cigarettes. Although they are quite 
adept, their nimble fingers scarcely keep 
pace with their tongues. Over the main 
entrance to the factory is the recumbent 
figure of a colossal angel with a trumpet 
to his lips. There is a saying in Seville 
thet when a virtuous girl passes the por- 
tal for the first time the angel blows a 
loud blast on his trumpet, but so far it 
seems altogether likely that the angel 
Gabriel will sound his trumpet first! If 
it was still the custom, as formerly, to 
furnish a hundred virgins as wives for 
the reigning monarch, it is exceedingly 
questionable if any part of the quota 
could be furnished from this factory. 
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miration of his audience. I then fealized 
how very small the world really is, after 
all, when a fellow-feeling makes the whole 
world kin, and how all anglers, great and 
small, are as prone to deceit as sparks to 
fly upward, and are imbued with the same 
spirit 9f piscatorial prevarication. 

In its best days Cordova was the cap- 
ital of the Moors in Spain, and is said to 
have possessed two hundred mosques and 
a population of a million souls; but its 
glory departed with the dim receding 
centuries of time, and it now has but fifty 
thousand all told, dons, donnas, senors, 
senoras and senoritas. It is rather a 
gloomy town, with streets narrow and not 
too clean. There are but- few notable 
buildings. The Bishop’s Palace is sadly 
out of repair and not at all pleasing. The 
once splendid palace of the Moorish kings 
was, centuries ago, converted into a stable 
for the breeding of the famous Andalu- 
sian horses. 

But there is one great redeeming fea- 


The Fish Pond in the Alhambra, Granada, Spain 


HE city of Cordova is about eighty 
miles eastward of Seville by rail, and 
is beautifully situated on the banks 

of the Guadalquiver, where an old Roman 
bridge crosses the river. Under the 
shadow of this bridge, one day, while 
watching a boy fishing, I happened to see 
a fine fish nibbling the mossy growth on 
the stones of the abutment. I bargained 
with the boy for the use of his oytfit for 
a few minutes, and baiting the hook with 
a fat worm I soon inveigled the unfortu- 
nate victim to swallow it. It was a soft- 
finned fish, nearly a foot in length, and 
put up a good fight, requiring some 
care to land it with the ruje tackle. Pay- 
ing the lad for the use of it I gave him 
the fish also, much to his surprise. 

A little latter I came across him in the 
centre of a group of envious boys, to 
whom he was relating the old, old story of 
his capture of the fish, giving the details 
of hooking, playing and landing the prize, 
suiting the action to the word and the 
word to the action, to the wonder and ad- 


ture in the Moorish mosque, the most 
magnificent Mohammedan structure in 
Europe, and the most remarkable in 
Spain. It has several hundred pillars and 
columns, dividing it into longitudinal and 
transverse aisles, numbering twenty or 
more. The pillars are highly polished, of 
many varieties of stone, including jasper, 
porphyry, verd-antique and other mar- 
bles, all of which were brought from the 
Orient. At one side is the Moorish Sanc- 
tury in which the Koran was kept. It is 
octagonal in shape and is ornamented in 
the most gorgeous manner by carved 
traceries and arabesques. Its dome, some 
fifteen feet in diameter, is in the shape of 
a scalloped-shell, and is carved from a 
single block of white marble. All of the 
designs and carvings are also of white 
marble, and not of the usual stucco. 
Half a dozen centuries ago this superb 
Moorish temple was converted into a 
Christian Cathedral by building a wooden 
altar and choir stalls near its center, and 
though the carvings of the altar and stalls 
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are exquisite, it does not seem to be, in 
an artistic sense, an adequate compensa- 
tion. Passing to the rear of the altar one 
day after mass had been celebrated, our 
attention was attracted by an unusual 
noise, and upon closer investigation we 
discovered two altar boys, in red vest- 
ments, engaged in a rough and tumble 
fight, biting, scratching and pummeling 
each other as they rolled on the floor! 
Our guide, Manuel, declared that the ca- 
thedral boys were the worst in the city. 

As we emerged from the mosque we ob- 
served, on two converging streets, a pro- 
cession of theological students on one, 
and a batallion of soldiers marching to 
the blare of trumpets on the other. 
“There,” said Manuel, “is the curse of 
Spain; priests and soldiers!” Manuel, 
who was rather an old man, told us that 
some fifty years before he had gone to 
the United States with some Andalusian 
horses, and was employed for several 
years as a stable boy at the old Union 
Race Course on Long Island, and at one 
time was a groom to the famous racer 
Fashion. His constant regret was that 
he had not remained in America: 

The traffic in the food and fuel supply 
of Cordova, asin all other towns in Anda- 
lusia, is carried on by means of mules and 
donkeys. During the early morning 
hours they are driven into town by mvle- 
teers and venders, the panniers filled 
with such vegetables and fruits as are 
in season, as antichokes, beans, lettuce 
and lentils, and oranges, lemons, citrons, 
ete. The milk supply is furnished by 
flocks of goats, which are driven to dif- 
ferent neighborhoods, where the milk is 
delivered into pitchers of various shapes 
and sizes, fresh and warm from the ud- 
ders of the goats Meanwhile the house- 
wives regale each other with the latest 
gossip of the neighborhood, while they 
wait, and not always, I fear, tinctured 
with the milk of human kindness. Their 
merry laughter harmonizes well with the 
silvery tinkle of the bells of the goats. 

The goats seemed to us to be of a bet- 
ter breed and larger than those seen in 
other towns, probably due to the fact 
that formerly Cordova was renowned for 
the manufacture of leather made from 
goat skins and known as cordovan. Fuel 
is very scarce in every part of Andalusia 
owing to the lack of forests or timbered 
sections. Small bunches of twigs, or 
little fagots of dried sprouts, or for those 
who could afford it, charcoal, are hawked 
and peddled about the streets. The role 
of perambulating panaderias, or travel- 
ing bakeshops, is performed also by 
mules, their panniers being filled with 
bread, rolls, cakes and other farinaceous 
products fresh from the ovens. 


HE journey from Cordova to Gran- 
ada, like that from Seville to Cor- 
dova, is through a region entirely 
destitute of trees. The bare rocky hills 
and naked arid slopes have been denuded 
of arboreal growth for many centuries, 
probably beginning in the tenth century 
with the occupation of the Moors, and 
continuing forever afterward. This is 
not surprising, for in our own country, 
with scarcely two centuries of civiliza- 
tion, we are already feeling the effect of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 563) 
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THE MALLARD-OUR FAMILIAR DUCK 


PART NINE OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, 
CHARACTERISTICS AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATER-FOWL 


HE mallard is immediately identified 

when we say he is the green-head 

duck of the barn-yard. The latter 
is descended from the wild bird. The 
wild bird is, however, far more beautiful 
for the colors of his plumage are bright- 
er and he is alert and graceful on land, 
on water and in the air—far different 
from his relative whose domestication 
has dulled both his wits and his feathers 
and who through much feeding and little 
exercise possesses but little of the trim 
outline and powers of flight of his an- 
cestors. 

The mallard is the most important spe- 
cies of wild-fowl we have, since it is by 
far the most plentiful, the most widely 
distributed and the best known. It is 
one of our finest and largest ducks and 
also one of the handsomest. 

Male: Head and neck glossy green, 
narrow white collar; breast rich chest- 
nut; under parts grayish white with fine 
waved lines of black; back dark grayish 
brown, shading to DSlack on lower back; 
wings slate brown; speculum or wing- 
mirrow purple, bordered with black and 
white bars; tail coverts black; tail gray- 
ish white; bill greenish yellow; legs and 
feet orange red. Length twenty-two to 
twenty-three inches. Female: Dusky 
brown with buff markings; speculum 
like male. Size, bill, legs and feet same 
as male. 

Speaking of table qualities, I should 
say the mallard was the Best wild duck 
in the world if I did not fear contradict- 
ing myself sooner or later when sum- 
ming up the merits of some other fine 
fowl. All the fresh-water ducks are, 
however, excellent for the table and af- 
ford sport magnificent. The flesh of the 
mallard which has fattened on wild-rice 
or acorns is so delicious that it does not 
seem possible it could be excelled by any 
other duck, yet the little blue-wing teal 
or the wood duck is so fine that one 
often wonders if the mallard can possibly 
be any better. So, like the epicure who 
describes first one duck and then another 
as the finest food, we are in danger of 
saying many are the best. 

Perhaps it would be well to describe 
the mallard as the best all-around duck, 
the staple, as it were, and consider the 
blue-wing as something special, just a 
trifle better if that were possible than 
the best. In attempted fairness to all 
deserving, I would choose the mallard, 
the blue-wing teal and the wood duck to 
share equal honors for first place. The 
canvas-back, red-head, widgeon and one 
or two others would be in close second 
place, and this because, although they 
are often as fine table birds as those of 
the first award, they are not always so, 
whereas the mallards, blue-wings and 
wood ducks are invariably excellent. 

The mallard is distributed throughout 
the northern portions of both hemi- 
spheres and seems to have entirely 
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escaped the ornithological variety mak- 
ers. There are, therefore, no sub-species. 
The mallard, however, has shown some- 
times an ambition all its own to create 
new species by an occasional intimacy 
with other ducks, which have resulted in 
some hybrid.fowl of most surprising ap- 
pearance and which have been a source 
of bewilderment to the ornithologists. I 
have seen live birds with the body plum- 
age of the black-duck and the green head 
of the mallard, and a mounted bird with 
a mallard’s head and the long tail of the 
pin-tail duck. Other hybrids have been 
reported. 

When the sportsman goes to the fresh- 
water marshes to shoot ducks they are 
usually mallards, the other varieties, be- 
ing often accessories in a day’s shooting. 


Mallard drake 


HE favorite places for mallards are 

the shallow, grass-grown ponds in 

the vast wild-rice marshes. They 
also resort to low timbered sections along 
the rivers where the woods have been 
flooded. Oak woods hold particular at- 
traction for them since they are very 
fond of acorns. Then, too, they are often 
found with the sea-ducks on the bays 
and sounds along the coasts and 4r@ shot 
on the stubble fields of the west grhich 
they resort to feed on the grain. 

Mallards are usually very shy and 
wary. They fly swiftly and test the skill 
of the marksman although, because of 
their large size, they are not as difficult 
marks as the little teal. 

The mallard is hunted in the various 
manners described in the preceding chap- 
ter on river-duck shooting. The most 
familiar method of shooting them is over 
decoys. 

Very early in the morning, before 
dawn, the sportsman goes to the place 
where the shooting is to be done. At his 
approach the ducks which have been 
feeding in the pond during the night take 
alarm and fly out. The experienced hun- 
ter will not shoot at them then, even 
though the most tempting shot is offered. 
He knows that the ducks can reason well 


and that if they are shot at as they de- 
part, they will be less apt to come back. 


After all the ducks have flown away 
without being alarmed unnecessarily, the 
decoys are placed in the water and the 
blind quickly made, or perhaps the blind 
is already built, as is usually the case on 
the club preserves. Often the decoys are 
live mallards which have been tamed and 
trained to call the wild birds in. 

As the light of the coming day spreads 
in the east, the mallards, under the im- 
pression, no doubt, that their alarm was 
false, return singly er in pairs and often 
in good sized flocks. The birds, eager 
to feed in their chosen pond, see in the 
well made decoys a flock of their kin that 
have prece' them and are busily feed- 
ing, or perhaps they are enticed by the 
live decoys which are swimming about 
and quacking in a most friendly manner. 


Sometimes the wild birds fly straight 


_into the decoys, but usually they circle 


the pond several times to make sure that 
no hidden danger awaits them in the 
nearby rushes. Then, if their suspicions 
are alayed, they lower and come sailing 
into the decoys. That is the moment 
which thrills the lover of wild-fowling. 
The gun springs to shoulder and quickly 
picks out a green-head hovering in mid- 
air, or perhaps two birds which are close 
together. With the sportsman’s first 
move and with the report of the gun, the 
frightened mallards spring straight up 
in the air with incredible swiftness. The 
gun must be held well above the tower- 
ing birds in order to insure a hit with 
the second barrel. A moment later and 
the surviving ducks are out of range, 
racing down wind. The old duck shooter 
wades out in the water to pick up the 
dead birds, or sends his faithful spaniel 
to retrieve them. The tyro stands with 
smoking gun and open mouth and a look 
of astonishment upon his face as he 
watches the forms of the retreating fowl 
grow rapidly smaller, and wonders how 
he ever came to miss all those big birds 
right over his decoys. 


What. scenes of wondrous beauty 
await the sportsman who goes to shoot 
the mallards, and other ducks as well. 
The splendid panorama which attends 
the change from star-lit night to broad 
light of day, and seen best in the marsh- 
es, is first to greet him. 

At the first pale streaks of dawn 
spread in the eastern sky, the marshland, 
silent and mysterious, is slowly revealed. 
The nearby rice stalks rise phantom-like 
to view, darkly silhoutted against the 
sky, and the water shows with the sheen 
of silver between its borders of black 
rushes. A string of ducks fly swiftly 
across the dim gray light. Later, as the 
sun rises, the vast expanse of marsh, 
stretching out on all sides, seemingly 
boundless, appears in all its infinitely 
tender shades of green, brown, yellow and 
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red. The breeze freshens and whispers 
through the tall reeds, swaying them in 
waves and ripples. Countless fragrant 
odors of grasses and late marsh flowers 
are in the air. The long, narrow water- 
lanes wind through the beds of yellow 
rice and dimly reflect upon their dancing 
surface the fleecy clouds sailing over- 
head. The sun shines brightly but the 
air holds the crispness and vigor of 
early fall. 

A red-wing blackbird sends his song 
out over the marsh as he sways on the 
tip of a reed and from the thickly mat- 
ted rice beds comes the chatter of the 
rails. A big gray marsh hawk skims the 
rushes on motionless wings. From se- 
cluded and unseen pond holes comes the 
nasal quack of mallards and black ducks. 
There are many ducks flying about and 
dropping at intervals into the spaces of 
open water. A band of little teal flash 
by with tremendous speed. With a rush 
of wings a flock of big mallards swing 
to the decoys, their emerald heads gleam- 
ing in the sunlight. i 

The vast armies of rice@talks swing 
in line and bow low their heads as the 
wind stiffens. A bank of clouds obscure 
the sun, casting a shadow over the marsh 
and softening its many colors; the air 
grows colder, heralding the approach of 
winter. 

And so the pictures change one by one, 
always charming, ever new, sometimes 
simple, often sublime,—pictures which 
the pen is helpless to describe. 


HE mallards come well to the de- 
coys and offer splendid marks. 
However, when they have been much 

shot at they become exceedingly shy and 
upon approaching the decoys will search 
the rushes with their sharp eyes and will 
detect at once the slightest movement on 
the part of the hunter in his blind, when 
they will swing rapidly off without com- 
ing within range. Decoys unnaturally 
placed, or set out on the water on the 
wrong side of a point of marsh, or a 
conspicuously built blind will be all suffi- 
cient to turn them from the hunter’s gun. 

Of the wooden decoys, those painted to 
represent their own species are, of course, 
the most attractive to the mallards al- 
though these ducks will often come very 
nicely to other decoys, especially black 
duck decoys. Live mallard decoys or 
callers, as they are termed, are the best 
of all and flocks of them are generally 
maintained on the club preserves or 
wherever the wild birds are sufficiently 
abundant to warrant their keep. 

When traveling from one feeding 
ground to another, mallards often fly 
very high in the air and always fly swift- 
ly. Point- or pass-shooting at these birds 
is, therefore, difficult, much more so than 
when shooting over decoys. 

When jumping the mallards by push- 
ing through the marsh in a boat, the 
sportsman will also find the shots diffi- 
cult. Although the ducks often arise 
close to the boat, offering shots at short 
range, they spring straight up from the 
rushes with surprising swiftness until 
they have reached a good height, when 
they fly off. Many shots are, therefore, 
missed by shooting under the birds. 
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The mallards are adepts at hiding in 
the rushes when wounded and a dog, 
usually the spaniel, trained to retrieving, 
is not to be dispensed with on many 
grounds. As I have observed before, all 
the river- or fresh-water ducks resort 
to skulking and hiding in the rushes 
when wounded, since they do not dive 
as do the sea-ducks, and the sportsman 
who is unattended by a good retriever 
will fail to find many of his cripplea 
birds in the thick cover. 

The gun for mallard shooting is the 
12-gauge, full choke bored, and the best 
all-around size of shot is number 6. Num- 
ber 4 or 5 shot may be used when the 
shooting is at long range, as in pass- or 
point-shooting, but for shooting over de- 
coys or jumping the ducks in the marsh- 
es, number 6 will be large enough and a 
better spread of shot will be obtained 
with the smaller pellets. I have shot 
ducks with number 8 shot when hunting 
rail birds in the marshes, but I would 
not recommend this size for general use. 
Chilled shot should be used since its 
velocity and penetration is superior to 
that of soft or drop shot. 


Mallards swimming 


PON a most enjoyable visit last fall 
to the Blooming Grove Club in 
Pennsylvania, I found the mem- 

bers shooting number 2 and number 4 
shot at the mallards, and after watching 
the mallard shoot and also participating 
in it, I saw the wisdom in the use of so 
large sizes of shot. The shots offered 
were pat extremely high flying birds, as 
they, e over the top of a wood en 
route to their feeding pond, and passed 
over the shooters who were concealed in 
blinds in a clearing down in the hollow. 
Many mallards were killed but I am sat- 
isfied that few of those high flying birds 
would have been bagged had much small- 
er shot been used. This shooting at 
ducks which had been raised in captivity 
and then liberated and which were regu- 
larly baited with corn so as to insure 
their flight to the pond at the proper 
times, did not hold much interest for me. 
It seemed like rather tame sport, to say 
the least, after hunting wild mallards— 
shooting them over decoys on the bay, 


shooting them on their natural fly-ways: 


and jumping them in the marshes where 
no clubs held sway.. But the actual 
shooting was difficult enough, I will ad- 
mit, and the stage was set to make it 
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so, hence the blinds in the hollow and 
the wooded hill over which the ducks 
would fly, maintaining their elevation as 
they passed over the shooters. 

The mallards are still very abundant 
at many places throughout the interior 
and on the coasts. The great Kankakee 
marshes of Illinois and Indiana, the tule 
marshes of California and the low-lands 
about the Great Lakes are famous for 
the mallard shooting. The birds are also 
plentiful on many of the ponds of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas, and in 
the swamps of the Southern States. In 
no place, however, are they as plentiful 
as in former years. 

The majority of mallards, like the 
other water-fowl, go far into the North 
to nest, but many remain within the 
United States. Many have been found 
raising their young in the Dakotas and 
in New York as well as elsewhere. Since 
spring shooting has been prohibited, the 
number of ducks of all species remain- 
ing within our borders to nest is increas- 
ing each year. The establishment of 
refuges comprising sections of marshland 
where all shooting is prohibited will also 
encourage them to nest without going 
further north, and will be the means of 
preserving the race and furnishing sport 
and food -for all times to come. The 
state of Vermont has recently established 
a wild-fowl sanctuary including over one 
*housand acres of marsh and upland bor- 
dering on Lake Champlain where the 
ducks, geese and shore birds may find 
rest and food, undisturbed by guns. 
Other states ‘already have such places 
for their game. In a recent hulletin of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, 1 read an account which is well 
worth quoting here:—“Through the gen- 
erosity of Mx. F. F. Nicola, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., the State of Maryland has recently 
established a game refuge of 1,500 acres 
on Meadow and Negro Mountains in 
Garrett County. This refuge is about 
twelve miles from the town of Oakland. 
Large timber was removed from the land 
about fifteen years ago, and the second 
growth has come forward fast, and fully 
three-quarters of the refuge is timbered. 
The soil being fertile, excellent cover 
and forage are available. 

Maryland plans to follow the Pennsyl- 
vania system of placing a single strand 
of wire around the land allotted to the 
State by Mr. Nicola to show the boun- 
dary of the refuge. A warden will be 
appointed to look after the property, and 
posters put up at frequent intervals to 
warn trespassers. The property already 
harbors deer, pheasant and wild turkey. 
During the migration water-fowl fre- 
quent the streams. In addition to the 
native game already present, Maryland 
will stock this property from time to 
time, and the entire vicinity around the 
refuge will benefit from the overflow. 

Mr. Nicola has made a wonderful do- 
nation to the sportsmen of Maryland, 
and we hope that his generosity will 
prove an impetus to other philanthropic 
sportsmen who are financially able to 
make similar contributions.” 

It is such splendid action by states and 
individuals that will receive the undy- 
ing praise of all outdoor-loving men. 
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THE KING OF OUR INLAND WATERS 


THE VIGOROUS AND PUGNACIOUS CHARACTER OF THE MUSKELLUNGE IS SUCH THAT IT 


EST of the waters that flow into 

the eastern seaboard there is a 

wide country of deep rivers and 
crystal lakes, shaded by the maple and 
the basswood and fanned by the winds 
that are freshly fragrant of the western 
sunflower and the wheat fields. The land 
of the mid-west, drained by the Father 
of Waters, is also the land of a host of 
anglers who are doing a great share of 
the scientific fishing of today. It contains 
some of the most up-to-date casting 
clubs, angling fraternities and all around 
devotees of the sport piscatorial the coun- 
try can boast of. In tie waters of this 
section. are many of the specimens which 
have come to make the sport of angling 
what it is, bit there is one in particular 
in this region which holds a place second 
to none—the muskellunge. It is the king 
of the region and here holds forth in 
numbers and sizes which serve to satisfy 
the requirements of the most exacting. 

In that wide area west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains the muskellunge has 
achieved a fame that will last as long as 
men take to the streams and the lakes 
with rod and reel. He is the fish para- 
mount of the mid-west today and tomor- 
row and for all time to come. Men are 
fishing today and taking a delight in the 
sport that hertofore has not been relish- 
able to them. 

Muskellunge are down there in those 
rivers and lakes, and they are just as 
keen for trouble as 
anywhere else in 
this little old fish- 
ing country of 
ours. I have beer 
so fortunate as to 
get tied up with 
some of them in 
the Central States 
—and what is bet- 
ter yet, I have 
landed my share of 
the pugnacious and 
game old battlers 
of the lily pads and 
the boulder drifts 
that seem to dream 
so quietly under 
the summer sun 
and the frost of 
the early autumn. 


H EE muskel- 
lunge of the 
Ohio Drain- - 
age is, generally 


speaking, the same 








PROSPERS AND BECOMES PLENTIFUL IN STREAMS NEAR THICKLY POPULATED COMMUNITIES - 


By BEN C. ROBINSON 


fish as we are in the habit of angling 
for in the lakes and streams of the 
north woods. So far as size and mark- 
ings are concerned, the characteristics in 
the types are the same, the habits are 
also similar—in fact, if there is any dif- 
ference, it is so slight that it is not wor- 
thy of remark. And the most remarkable 
phase of all is the fact that the muskie 
of this section is each year increasing in 
numbers. Streams that were only men- 
tionable because of an occasional speci- 
men having been taken from thém a few 
years ago are now considered to be good 
territory for the fish: The vigorous and 
pugnacious character of the fish makes it 
one that prospers and waxes plentiful in 
streams of a thickly populated commu- 
nity. Even with all the factory and mine 
conditions that. are found to exist in 
those parts where this fish is mostly 
found, it continues to not only hold its 
own but to actually increase in numbers. 
The small per cent. of acid and polution 
which in so many cases proves fatal to 
the bass, perch and the trout will have 
little or no bad effect on the muskellunge. 
It is a fish of wonderful vitality and 
well fitted for streams inside the circles 
of civilization. 

In looking over some old files not long 
ago I was arrested by a sentence by a 
well-known authority upon such matters, 
which dealt with the fish of the Ohio 
Valley. He said there were a few of the 


One day’s catch of muskellunge from an Ohio stream 





species, Hsox nobilor, scattered about but 
he had, after an exhaustive attempt, only 
managed to procure one head. Well, this 
man was right. At the time of his article 
there was, as I have previously stated, 
no great amount of muskellunge in. the 
section. I have at last come to firmly 
believe, regardless of the popular opinion 
to the contrary, that the fish is not of 
foreign egress, but it was not so preva- 
lent as it is today and no doubt had one, 
not acquainted with the localities which 
they frequent, attempted to procure a 
specimen he would have assumed no little 
‘task. But even so I am led to believe 
that had this author of whom I speak 
been’ more thoroughly acquainted with 
the section he would have had no trouble 
in landing one, had he taken the time 
and the proper tackle, and had gone out 
where the old gentlemen stay. 

In an article by another writer I came 
across a note dealing with the same fish. 
This man mentioned the kinds of tackle 
used in taking the fish and the customary 
procedure that was in vogue among the lo- 
calanglers who fished for themuskellunge. 
It was rather humorous to imagine the 
modern angler of the Ohio-Drainage Basin 
taking his fish in the manner described 
by him. The days of the hickory pole, 
the hand line and the trolling system are 
pretty well gone. The muskellunge is not 
angled for in that manner any longer! 
He is taken, as all game and worthy fish 
should be taken, on 
light tackle, com- 
paratively speak- 
\irig, and by the 
most _ up-to-date 
angling methods. 

It is no unusual 
occurrence to find 
men in the section 
I am dealing with 
who, can show a 
record of three or 
more large muskel- 
lunge in one day. 
Fish of record- 
breaking size and 
weight are regis- 
tered every season; 
weights ranging 
from fifteen to for- 
ty popnds are not 
at all unusual: 1 
personally know of 
one muskie that is 
yet to be taken 
from his home in 
the deep water 
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that after due and sad consideration by 
a host of reliable—if there are such in 
existence—old-timers which will bounce 
the scales at seventy-five pounds. Fish 
of twenty and twenty-five pounds are 
taken each season in the streams and in 
good numbers, while fifteen pounders are 
commonly caught. 


HE methods of taking the Ohio 
Drainage muskellunge are about the 
same as those in vogue in the north 

woods. The casting rod and the plug 
have the best of the argument, though the 
majority of the anglers I find on the 
streams are equipped with the short rod 
and a box of lurid colored divers, wig- 
glers, etc. Some are partial to a boat, 
trolling with one or more rods from the 
stern, all equipped with spoon bait, spin- 
ner or plug. The trolling is undoubtedly 
the less laborious méthod of taking the 
game old warrior. Have a light, square- 
ended boat, equipped with one set of oars 
handled by one who knows the under- 
water conditions of the stream where the 
fishing is to be done. 

When trolling for the muskellunge with 
the artificial spoon or plug alone not 
more than two rods should be used at one 
time. 
with each one “spelling” the other at the 
labor end of the game, two rods is about 
all that the man in the stern can well 
handle and do it right. Along the edges 
of weedly strips and at the outside rim 
of a bed of lily pads, close to submerged 
or partly submerged log drifts, along the 
shores where a heavy current cuts sud- 
denly into a gravel or bouldery bank, and 
through eddies are the best places to 
swing a troll for the purpose of attract- 


ing old man muskie to come forth and 


do battle. 

It requires considerable practice for 
one to become proficient at the trick of 
placing a trolling boat where the fish are 
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located, and to do it in a manner that 
will bring the best results. I have found 
that the muskellunge is not a fish that 
is extremely shy and wary of some ex- 
traordinary disturbance of the water. I 
have known large fish to swim about in 
the close vicinity of a canoe from which 
people were diving, and many a time have 
I had them come to the surface along side 
of my boat when I had been carelessly 
splashing against a current. I am some- 
times led to believe that they really are 
attracted by any unusual disturbance of 
this kind, and come to allay their curios- 


I have found that for two men, 7 


C. J. Meredith and his 28% Ib. muskie. 
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ity. But in trolling it is preferable to 
handle the boat in as neat and silent a 
manner as possible. A deep, smooth 
stroke of the oars is best, lifting the 
blades carefully and then easily lowering 
them again to the current. 

In trolling down the current of a 
stream it should be borne in mind that 
the speed of the boat will necessarily be 
greater than when trolling against the 
current. Aim to keep the lure above the 
bottom at all times unless the bottom is 
known to be smooth, and of fine gravel. 
In that case and should it happen to be 
in a deep eddy where the fish are probably 
feeding or lurking from the sun, let the 
lure work directly on the bottom. But 
in all places where brush, weeds and 
underwater boulders and snags are ex- 
pected it is better to keep the lure only a 
short distance under the surface. The 
depth of the troll is regulated by the 
speed of the boat; a fast-moving boat 
means a shallow troll and a slow boat the 
reverse. In mid-summer the water is, as 
a rule, clear of floating trash and trolling 
is much easier than in the late fall 
months when the surface and the current 
are filled with floating leaves and grasses 
which will tangle in the hooks and cause 
all sorts of trouble. Keep the trolls 
swinging around those places where the 
fish are most ted. It is not neces- 
sary to keep the attention in trolling upon 
anything other than the trolls. Manage 
to sweep a lure as close in to a weedy 
shore as possible, for there is where the 
old man muskie is lurking with his ugly 
head protruding, on the wait for some 
victim to swim along, close in to an old 
tree or stump that happens to lean over 
the current, at the edge of a clump of lily 
pads, all such places are where he makes 
his home and from which he will dart 
forth and tackle the spinner, spoon hook 
or brightly colored plug. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 564) 


TALES THE RIVER TOLD TO MATT 


THE TENTH INSTALMENT OF A SERIES OF STORIES DEPICTING THE SIM- 
[PLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of Forest and Stream 


ATCHING crabs was a new experi- 
ES ence for Matt and he revelled in 
the sport. He was here, there and 
everywhere. They were the hard crabs, 
the swift swimmers, and it required quick 
work to gather them in the net. “These 
will do for boiling and the soft ones we 
will fry,” said Mr. Adams; “what we 
want are the shedders for bait.” “What’s 
them?” asked the lad quickly. “They 
are the same as the soft ones, but they 
have not yet cast their shells. It is the 
only way in which a crab can grow,” 
continued Mr. Adams, “when they are 
freed from the hard shells, and it is one 
of the many queer affairs of nature that 
when they are in that condition they 
make the very best of bait for any fish 
whether salt or fresh water.” 
In a pocket of water formed by some 
sunken drift wood which had been 


washed down stream by some freshet of 
previous years were to be seen several 
crabs clinging to the seaweed and sides 
of the wood and they were very slow in 
their movements when disturbed. “These 
are ‘shedders,’ as we call them, and they 
have hidden here as best they could until 
they have released themselves from their 
old shells. Every fish that swims hunts 
for them when they are soft, so that the 
crabs get away up in the headwaters and 
hide among wreckage and grass to es- 
cape their enemies. You will see these 
are easily taken,” said Mr. Adams, and 
he dipped the net down and under one 
which he raised to the surface w:thout 
any effort to escape and he tested it by 
pressing his finger against the underside 
of the crab at its extreme end, when the 
shell gave way as easily as an egg shell, 
and breaking the end of the nipper claws 


off it was rendered harmless. Matt, al- 
though living within twenty miles of the 
seashore, had seen but few crabs and 
knew nothing of their nature beyond that 
they were dangerous to the fingers and 
that they were good to eat. Mr. Wood- 
hull was but little better informed and 
was equally interested. While the catch- 
ing went on they were cared for as Mr. 
Adams suggested, and they were pleased 
when he told them there was much to be 
told in relation to crabs and their ways 
of life. What surprised the boy the most 
was the speed with which the hard crabs 
went through the water and he studied 
them thoughtfully. While Mr. Adams 
seemed pretty well versed in relation to 
fresh water fish of most kinds, he seemed 
to haves full knowledge of the natural 
history of everything in and about salt 
water and he greatly interested the boy. 
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HEN Mr. Adams said they had suf- 
ficient for their present needs, 
Matt sat down on the side of the 
boat and was buried in thought; his eyes 
wandering from point to point. “Gosh,” 
he exclaimed in his usual manner when 
in great earnestness, “I knew the water 
was runnin’ down this way,” pointing’ to- 
ward the beach, “not more’n a half hour 
ago, an’ now it’s runnin’ back this way. 
I’ve been wonderin’ if my head was 
wrong; ’sides, the water’s deeper here’n 
it was an’ the sand ridge over there is 
mos’ covered up, an’ it was bare when 
we first came down.” 

“The tide has turned and is now run- 
ning in from the sea,” said Mr. Adams; 
“it is never completely still.” To the 
boy the action of the tides was a mys- 
tery. While he might have heard of such 
a thing, it had meant nothing to him 
until confronted with the phenomena. 
The sun being intensely hot, the two men 
decided it would be better to row back 
to camp and rest in the shade until the 
afternoon, when fishing would be more 
comfortable. As they came to the camp 
the boy’s eyes were fastened on the bank 
opposite, and he sat musing for a long 
while without comment. Presently he 
said: “Seems tough things or me is 
loony; when we went away the’ was no 
roots showin’ over there an’ now they 
are all bare, an’ the water’s low some- 
how.” Mr. Adams led the boy to a com- 
fortable seat and gave him in detail 
much information on the working of the 


tides, saying that during each twenty-— 


four hours there were two complete flood 
and ebb tides and of the great benefit 
they were to all animal life and how 
they prevented stagnation of the waters, 
as well as carrying down to the sea much 
effete matter which would contaminate 
the banks along all rivers. The moon’s 
influence on the waters was a hard sub- 
ject for the boy’s mind to grasp, and he 
sat, as was his wont, burying his toe in 
the ground, his earnest grey eyes fast- 
ened on the face of his instructor, drink- 
ing in the knowledge which in after years 
proved of such value to him. “There’s 
somethin’ I’d like to know more,” he said; 
“how is it that the water runs up and 
down in the bay, but allus runs one way 
here in the river?” The boy’s question 
was a most natural one and has been 
asked by many older people. “It doesn’t,” 
said Mr. Adams; “it runs both ways and 
at the same time.” He then paused as 
he made the above puzzling statement, 
well knowing it would confuse the lad, 
and he waited to hear what remark he 
would make on the subject, and it was 
not long in coming. Matt’s eyes were 
fastened on a chipmunk which had run 
out on an old log on the opposite bank, 
where it sat chattering its complaint over 
the intrusion on its domain by the visi- 
tors. Its jaws were greatly distended by 
what was doubtless a quantity of seeds 
which it was hiding for winter consump- 
tion. “Looks like he had the mumps,” said 
the boy. Here was a subject with which 
he was familiar and the little animal’s 
method of carrying and storing its stock 
of winter provender was to him nothing 
new. Then reverting to the tide story 
he said, a little petulantly: “Shucks, 
might’s well say that stone,” which he 
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had just shied across the stream, “goes 
an’ comes back at the same time.” Mr. 
Adams was much amused, as he had ex- 
pected some such comment. He then 
said: “The water has risen more than 
two inches on the old roots over there 
while we have been sitting here, and in 
a little while they will be completely cov- 
ered. As I said, the water is now run- 
ning up from the sea into the bay and 
from there up here, so now the water at 
this point is running up stream.” Matt 
made no reply but arose and picking up 
a piece of light bark threw it out on the 
water, saying as he did so: “If she don’t 
go down stream I’ll eat her;” then, as if 
setting all matters at rest, he added, “you 
can see ’thout tellin’ she don’t come back 
none.” Mr. Woodhull was highly amused 
at the way Mr. Adams had the lad 
puzzled, but said nothing at that time. 


a ee eee og 
The house where Matt lived with Aunt Mary is still standing today 


66]S the water any higher on the roots 
now?” Mr. Adams asked, after sev- 
eral more minutes of waiting. 

“Course it’s higher,” was the answer, 

“but that ain’t tellin’ me nothin’ bout 

how it runs up stream when all you’ve 

got to do is look an’ see her go down.” 

Both men laughed and Mr. Adams, walk- 

ing back to the tent, soon returned with 

a small bottle into which he proc:eded 

to drop small pebbles until, on testing it 

in the water, it would barely float. He 
then took one of Matt’s fishing po'es, and 
placing the neck of the bottle in the small 
fork left on the small end to prevent the 
line from slipping off plunged the bottle 
to the bottom of the pool, saying as he 
shook the pole to loosen the bottle: “Look 
now where it comes up.” To Matt’s 


amazement a moment later he saw it 
come to the surface several feet up- 
stream from where it was thrown in. 

. He said never a word for several min- 
utes, but sat digging his toe into the 
bank in a most industrious manner, then 
straightening himself up asked pointed- 
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ly: “What in tarnation made that bottle 
go upstream ‘till she come to the top ‘nen 
stop, an’ go down?” 

Mr. Adams, feeling it was time to en- 
lighten the boy, said kindly: “My lad, 
this stream is like so many things in life; 
we-cannot tell by looking at the surface 
what is taking place beneath to surprise 
or deceive us. All tides everywhere work 
from the bottom. Naturally the bottom 
here is a little higher than it is in the 
bay or the water would not run down 
at any time. The tremendous pressure 
of the tide in the sea, as I said before, 
forces the water into the bay, then, as it 
rises on up here, salt water, being denser 
or heavier than fresh water stays at the 
bottom, and as the tide rises floats the 
fresh water to the top, which, having a 
natural fall, continues running down but 
only at the very top or just as much as 





it is above the level of the water in the 
bay.. So you see, as I first said, the 
water at such places as this actually runs 
both ways at once and usually makes 
ideal places for fishing, as fish gather 
around to partake of the food which is 
usually to be met with.” Before the tale 
was finished the look on Matt’s face indi- 
cated that his mind had grasped the 
situation in an intelligent manner and 
his only remark was: “Qh!” 


R. WOODHULL busied himself with 
gathering material for a fire while 
the others attended to the crabs; 

the hard ones being packed in a box and 
covered with wet grass to wait for sup- 
per time, while the shedders were treated 
in much the same manner, being packed 
in one of the lockers of the boat. The 
boy watched with great interest the pro- 
cess of dressing the soft crabs, which 
were to be used for their dinner. Mr. 
Adams then explained many things re- 
lating to their habits and importance as 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 568) 
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HUN.iiNG DAYS 


T? ‘all true sportsmen there comes at this season 

of the year a keen longing to go afield. Some- 
thing stirs within them—some dim memory of olden 
days when with dog and gun they wandered through 
the autumn fields revives the age-old passion for tne 
hunt. With eager eyes they search for signs of the 
ripening year, for well they know that not until the 
first sharp frost has cleared away the murk of sum- 
mer’s heat will their world be ready. 

The duck hunter has made his plans for the open- 
ing day. when on marsh or bay the early light will 
find him on some favorite point while the silken rus- 
tle of wild-fowl wings is borne down to him on the 
wind that presages the dawn, and the upland shooter 
has arranged with mind aglow the very last detail of 
some prospective trip that will make his days on 
stubble field or cover a time of sure delight. 

But the big game hunter is already away in quest 
of high adventure. He is even now on his chosen 
hunting grounds. Each morn finds him braving the 
thinning mist as he climbs with sure foot and steady 
nerve into the realms of the big horn or goat. The 
whistle of the marmot among the wind-swept rocks 
finds an answering note in his heart. In the bottom 
lands among the cottonwoods and quaking aspens 
the moose hunter is breathing again the scent of 
damp places and listening to the gurgle of soft water. 

For these favorea ones the lowlands are painted in 
colors of beauty while high on the sheep ranges 
patches of scarlet bunch grass are turning ever a 
deeper crimson as the cool nights and sun-lit days 
sweep over them with the sure touch of a master 
artist. Each day at eventide their camp fires dot 
the great lone land with little spots of cheer. For 
them the sights and sounds of the wilderness are one 
with their every thought and action. 

To the toiler in the city who may not tread these 
well-loved paths this year there comes a melancholy 
sense of deep regret. The keen longing will not be 
denied, but let him take heart in the thought that 
Nature is lavish with her opportunities and rich in 
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store of happy days to come. If he cannot jour- 
ney this year to the land of heart’s desire, another 
season will find it waiting for him. The wilderness 
will hold her treasures. Duck ‘hosts which now are 
drifting down our shores will swing backward at the 
end of winter, and, rearing their young in the lone 
marshes of the north, will once again move dewn- 
ward as the summer wanes with ranks increased. 
Upland birds will scatter far and wide, but next 
year will gather in their favorite covers—wild sheep 
will breed and new rams with wider spread of horns 
will some day greet the hunter on the high slopes 
that lead upward to the ijand of clearer vision. 


THE DISAPPEARING FUR. BEARERS 


+ HE constantly growing fashion of wearing furs 

winter and summer calls ever for more furs, 
and the demand exceeds the supply. The higher 
prices paid by fur buyers stimulate trappers to 
greater exertion; the fur bearers are followed up 
more and more relentlessly and are disappearing. 
Many men can remember when they used to receive 
50 cents for a red fox skin; now we are told such a 
skin brings $30. Muskrats once worth 6 cents were 
recently quoted at $5.20 each. As a result of these 
prices, marshes which two or three years ago yielded 
a thousand muskrat skins, for a winter’s trapping, 
are now reported to have fallen to 500 or even 400 
skins. This has been caused by over-trapping—by 
trapping too long and too late, which tends to kill off 
the breeding females and to destroy the young they 
are carrying. It pretty well parallels the old spring 
shooting. 

The lessened number of our fur bearers gives 
much anxiety to wild life protectors and to com- 
mercial people alike, and it is possible that the time 
is near when the fur trade as a whole will be calling 
on the protectors to come over and help them. Some 
states have laws regulating the capture of certain 
species of fur bearing animals—fixing seasons when 
they may or may not be taken—and such laws should 
be passed by all the States and Provinces of North 
America. Yet to enact such laws is not enough; 
they must be enforced and to enforce laws against 
the wandering trapper is not easy. 

One or two Provinces of Canada have framed 
regulations which strike the right note by trying to 
control the market. They provide for the enforce- 
ment of the law by inspecting and marking skins 
that are prime, and by forbidding the sale of un- 
marked skins. 

Thus the Province of Quebec has taken over the 
control of its fur trade. Fur traders must take out 
licenses and report monthly all furs bought. The 
Government imposes a small royalty on all skins be- 
fore they can be stamped, and no unstamped skin 
may be sold or shipped out of the Province on penalty 
of confiscation and fine. No inspector will stamp a 
skin which is obviously taken out of season. Con- 
fiscation and fine are the penalty for shipping skins 
from one point to another, unless the contents of 
the package are plainly marked on the outside. All 
this tends to discourage the poacher, who cannot 
market his illegally taken fur. 

It is evident that a Province will find it difficult 
to enforce this law unless adjacent Provinces and 
States have similar laws. There are frequent at- 
tempts—sometimes successful—to evade the Quebec 
law bv sending unstamned furs into the Province of 
New Brunswick or the State of New York, and then 
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shipping them back into Quebec as if they had been 
taken outside that Province. As a rule, however, 
the officials of Ontario or New Brunswick, or New 
York, when they learn of a shipment of unstamped 
furs from Quebec, seize the fur and return it to the 
Quebec officials—praiseworthy comity. 

The growing scarcity of fur bearers is causing 
concern to scientific and game protective associa- 
tions, and not a few men are giving the subject seri- 
ous consideration. The question is one of economics, 
not of sentiment, and it is to be looked at from the 
standpoint of commonsense. Here is a wild crop 
which should be so harvested that we may secure 
from it the best possible returns without unduly. 
reducing the future yield. «Since the crop is of Very 
great value, it deserves careful handling. 


KILL CLEAN OR MISS CLEAN 


I N the discussions of the shooting that is possible 

with shotguns smaller than twelve-bore, one thing 
is noticeable: Very little is said about making the 
conditions less favorable to the shooter. 


The twelve-bore gun is the result of vast experi- ' 


ence in the world’s shooting grounds, but it has well- 
known limitations. Chief among these are the 
weight and bulk of gun and ammunition. The 
smaller bores are made somewhat lighter and less 
bulky, and a material reduction in both bulk and 
weight of ammunition has been attained, all within 
the bounds of safety. 

So far owners of these guns are content, but with 
this reduction too many of them also wish to retain 
the effectiveness of the twelve-bore. They insist that 
the small gun must kill all they shoot at, and are not 
satisfied to kill clean or miss clean, which should be 
the motto of every modern sportsman and is the 
motto of all those who shoot for recreation and sport 
and not for numbers. 

In other branches of sport the trend of sentiment 
is in the direction of the most accurate and durable 
implements obtainable. The angler’s tackle is fined 
down and half his pleasure is found in learning its 
possibilities and in exercising the best skill he can 
muster to offset its lack of mere strength. The big 
game hunter ng longer burdens himself with a great 
weight of rifle and ammunition, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with a desire to either kill his game cleanly 
or let it escape with a whole skin. If the trophy of 
which he is proud be a bear skin, the fewer the bullet 
holes, the higher he values it. 

In the bird hunters who are content with light 
bags this sentiment is equally strong, and they shoot 
small-bore guns with great satisfaction because of 
the merits enumerated above, and are also interested 
in exercising the greater skill required to attain 
these modest bags. With them it is more pleasant to 
recall one shot that required their best efforts than 
to think of great numbers of birds secured with 
heavy guns and stiff loads. 

We like to believe.that an ever-increasing number 
of thoughtful upland bird shooters are inspired with 
this praise-worthy desire to take for their share the 
finest specimens, not the greatest numbers, and to 
confine their shooting to reasonable ranges, refrain- 
ing from long shots that tend to cripple rather than 
to kill. In this the small-bores are a success, and are 
to .be heartily approved. 

Too many persons, however, who are otherwise 
pleased with the sixteen and twenty-bores, try to at- 
tain with them results equal to those inherent in the 
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} 
twelves. In other words, to simplify their equip- 
ment, they would burden one horse and a small 
wagon with a load for two horses on a heavy vehicle, 
and expect to cover as many miles in a@ given time. 


BETTER, NOT MORE LAWS 
F OR a few years game and fish laws were new and 
untried, so that frequent changes were to be ex- 
pected, but now the efforts of our legislators. may 
well be directed toward simplifying existing laws 
rather than to adding new and confusing sections 
to those we have. 

From time to time attempts have been made to se- 
cure uniform legislation, but the result in the main 
has not been encouraging. Legislators are chiefly 
concerned in pleasing local interests and ignore the 
fact that only by co-operation can the laws of differ- 
ent States be so harmonized that two important ob- 
jects may be attained. These are, the conservation 
of breeding birds and fish; and the relief front legal 
complications of the law-abiding sportsman of one 
State who shoots in another, paying liberally for the 
privilege. 

We are almost daily asked for opinions on com- 
plications that arise through different interpretat 
tions of vaguely worded sections in the game laws of 
various States. It is not remarkable that one not 
versed in legal terms may often place an erroneous 
construction on a. clause. Game wardens and sports- 
men alike err in this respect, and there is ample 
proof that these men err not through intention, but 
because they are unfamiliar with untangling legal 
knots. In the final analysis there is apparent, there- 
fore, a need of laws couched in plain terms and shorn 
of all confusing verbiage, so that sportsman, warden, 


judge and lawyer, may understand them. 
i 


THE FARMER AND THE GAME 
WE have been told for these many years that the 
life of a farmer was a hard one, that it was dif- 
ficult for him to make both ends meet, and that each 
year he was falling a little more behind. If this was 
ever true in the past, it is not true now. The aver- 
age farmer probably lives as easily and as well as 
the man in any other vocation of life—and is far 
more independent. 

Nevertheless, the farmer wishes to make all that 
he can out of his land. He knows that an acre of 
ground will produce so much corn, small grain or 
vegetables, so many pounds of beef or mutton; he 
should know ‘that an acre of water will produce so 
many pounds of fish. What he does not know is that 
an acre of land will produce a certain number of 
quail or partridges, and that by having these birds 
on the land along with his other crops, the land will 
produce more of these other crops. The quail will 
lessen the production of weeds on the acres over 
which it roams, leaving so much more space for 
plants that have an economic value, and will destroy 
the insects that devour his growing crops. More 
than that, the farmer who has plenty of birds on his 
place will find no difficulty in renting the shooting 
for a good price, or if he prefers, will have good 
shooting for himself and his boys. 

Little or nothing can be done to protect the game 
without the sympathy and assistance of the farmers, 
and until the farmer is genuinely interested in game 
protection and can be made to see that by protecting 
the game, he and his family are benefited, much of 
the talk about game protection is a waste of words. 





HILE the entire world knows that 
Colonel Roosevelt was an ardent 
naturalist, but few are aware 

that another President of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, was also an 
enthusiastic student of natural history. 
The statesmanship of Jefferson gave us 
the Lewis and Clark expedition; and that 
expedition left us the pioneer record of 
the big game of the West. In his letter 
of instructions to Captain Lewis, Jeffer- 
son wrote that, among the “objects 
worthy of notice will be the animals of 
the country . generally, and especially 
those not) known to the United States.” 
Carrying/ out these instructions, Cap- 
tain Lewis described, with accuracy, the 
animals observed by the party, including 
several not theretofore known to exist, 
or very imperfectly known, such as the 
grizzly bear, black-tailed deer, mule deer, 
and mountain goat. 

In Jefferson’s “Notes on the State of 
Virginia” (written in 1781-2), the chap- 
ters devoted to the quadrupeds of Amer- 
ica and Europe disclose that he was 
deeply interested in, and thoroughly in- 
formed upon, his subject. A reading of 
these chapters affords a complete ex- 
planation for the presence, in the jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark, of so much ma- 
terial respecting natural history. Jeffer- 
son was a lover of nature; Lewis was 
his Secretary while he was President, 
and was familiar with Jefferson’s keen 
interest in the subject. Lewis must have 
known that his painstaking research in 
natural history would please him. 

The early naturalists were at sea upon 
the question as to whether the North 
American animal, commonly called the 
elk, was, in fact, an elk. In attempting 
to clear up the confusion existing at that 
early day, with reference to the species 
of this animal, Jefferson advanced the 
opinion that the large deer consisted of 
three, if not four, distinct species. He 
classified them as the moose, the caribou, 
the flat-horned elk, and the round-horned 
elk. But he was by no means satisfied 
with his classification. He was in doubt 
as to the correctness of the name for the 
round-horned elk; he writes that, should 
this animal, “though possessing so near- 
ly the characters of the elk, be found to 


be the same with the Cerf d’ Ardennes . 


or Brandhirtz of Germany, still there will 
remain the three species first enumera- 
ted.” In separating the moose, caribou, 
and flat-horned elk into three species, 
he was in error. The moose and flat- 


horned elk are the same animal. In view 
of the fact that the naturalists of the old 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON—NATURALIST 


THE WRITER OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE TOOK A KEEN ‘INTEREST IN 
NATURAL HISTORY AND WROTE ACCURATELY AND ENTERTAININGLY ON THE SUBJECT 


By HENRY BANNON 


world, and such a thorough and versatile 
man as Thomas Jefferson, incorrectly 
spoke of the Cervus canadensis as an elk, 
it is not surprising that this term be- 
came of such universal application that 
efforts to substitute the name of wapiti 
have not been commonly successful. 


O illustrate the painstaking care 
with which the writer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence distin- 

guished between the true elk (the moose) 
and the wapiti, an extract from his 
“Notes” is reproduced: 

“I have made an elk with round or 
cylindrical horns an animal of America, 
and peculiar to it; because I have seen 
many of them myself, and more of their 
horns; and because I can say from the 
best of information, that, in Virginia, 
this kind of elk has abounded much, and 
still exists in smaller numbers; and I 
could never learn that the palmated kind 
had been seen here at all. I suppose 
this confined to the more northern lati- 
tudes.” 

“The descriptions of Theodat, Denys 
and La Honton, cited by Mons. de Buffon, 
under the article Elan [Danish, Eland, 
elk] authorize the supposition that the 
flat-horned elk is found in the northern 
parts of America. It has not, however, 
extended to our latitudes. On the other 
hand, I could never learn that the round- 
horned elk has been seen further north 
than the Hudson River. This agrees 
with the former elk in its general char- 
acter, being, like that, when compared 
with a deer, very much larger, its ears 
longer, broader, and thicker in propor- 
tion, its hair much longer, neck and tail 
shorter, having a dewlap before the 
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breast, caruncula gutturalis Linnaei, a 
white spot often, if not always, of a foot 
diameter, on the hinder part of the but- 
tocks round the tail; its gait a trot, and 
attended with a rattling of the hoofs; 
but distinguished from that decisively 
by its horns, which are not palmated, but 
round and pointed. This is the animal 
described by Catesby as the Cervus ma- 
jor~ Americanus, the stag of America, 
le Cerf de ’Amerique. But it differs 
from the Cervus as totally as does the 
palmated elk from the dama, [a sub- 
genus of Cervus containing the fallow 
deer] and in fact seems to stand in the 
same relation to the palmated elk as the 
red deer does to the fallow. It has 
abounded in Virginia, has been seen, 
within my knowledge, on the eastern side 
of the Blue Ridge since the year 1765, 
is now common beyond those mountains, 
has been often brought to us and tamed, 
and its horns are in the hands of many. 
I should designate it as the “Alces 
Americanus cornibus teretibus.” [The 
text in brackets is ours.] 

Jefferson was mistaken in classifying 
the wapiti as of the genus Alces; it is 
unfortunate that Catesby’s reference to 
the genus Cervus was not adopted. The 
people of their day knew far more of 
Jefferson than of Catesby and, quite nat- 
urally, accepted Jefferson’s classification. 
“Notes on Virginia” had a wide circula- 
tion and was in the homes of many of 
the pioneers. The cause for the mistake 
in naming the great deer of America an 
elk, is due to the fact that some early 
naturalist classified it as such. The 
cause for the widespread adoption of the 
improper designation is found in the ex- 
tensive circulation of Jefferson’s book, 
and his popularity with the people. 


EADERS of Forest AND STREAM, 

who are interested in natural his- 

tory, may derive an evening’s plea- 
sure in reading “Notes on the State of 
Virginia.” The text discusses the influ- 
ence of heat and moisture upon the size 
of animals; prehistoric animal life; a 
comparison of the weights of the species 
of Europe and America. Vigorous issue 
is taken with many of the observations 
of Buffon. Though birds and insects are 
referred to, there is no thorough discus- 
sion of them. The honey bee, he says, 
is not a native of America, but was 
brought from Europe. The following is 
an interesting extract: 


“The bees have generally extended 
themselves into the country, a little in 
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advance of the white settlers. The In- 
dians therefore call them the white man’s 
fly, and consider their approach as indi- 
cating the approach of the settlements 
of the whites.” 

A complete review of Jefferson’s views 
upon natural history is impracticable; 
those interested will read his book. 


To supplement Mr. Bannon’s article we 
give two short excerpts from recent mag- 
azines, bearing on Jefferson as a natural- 
ist.—[EDITORS. ] 





OTES on Virginia . . . was the 

first comprehensive account of the 

topography, natural history and 
resources of any North American com- 
monwealth, and Goode (a historian of 
science) pronounced it “the precursor of 
the great library of scientific reports 
which have since been issued by the 
state and federal governments.”—Natu- 
ral History—April-May, 1919, p. 408. 


EFFERSON’S presidency Goode calls 
the “most memorable in the history of 
American science.” Not only was the 

president actively engaged in paleontolog- 
ical research, using one of the unfinished 
rooms of the White House for the stor- 
age and display of some 300 specimens 
of fossil bones from the famous Big Bear 
Lick, but his administration was marked 
by the inception of the system of scien- 
tific surveys of the public domain and 
the organization of the Coast Survey. 
Jefferson’s part in originating and sup- 
porting the Lewis and Clarke expedition 
has been detailed by True. And who 
ever originated the idea of a Coast Sur- 
vey it is certain that the early organiza- 
tion of the survey itself was due to Jef- 
ferson.—Science—July 9, 1920, p. 27. 


THE WORLD’S BIGGEST “JACK 
SNIPE” 
HROUGHOUT suitable localities in 
Paraguay and Brazil one may meet 
“ with a snipe that, in the matter of 
size, ranks any other species of the genus 
Gallinago, at present known to science. 
It was originally described by the nat- 
uralist Temminck (p. 658) and named 
the Giant Snipe (G.gigantea). There 
is a fine specimen of this species in the 
collection of mounted birds in the United 
States National Museum, at Washing- 
ton, and of this I made a negative about 
a year ago; a print from it is here re- 
produced to illustrate the present brief 
description of the bird. 

In“plumage the bird very closely re- 
sembles our own Jack Snipe; and, as a 
matter of fact, it has much the appear- 
ance of a great, overgrown example of 
that well-known game bird. Standing 
between nine and ten inches in height, 
with a bill proportionately rather longer 
than in G.delicata, it certainly is a giant 
of a snipe. Although American natural- 
ists seem to know but little of the habits 
of this elegant representative of its 
genus, it is fair to presume that they 
are very likely to be more or less the 
same as those of other members of the 
group to which it belongs. 

One can easily imagine that this snipe 
must be a fine game bird to hunt, 
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with its increased size, more powerful 
flight, and the much louder note upon 
being flushed afield. : 
R. W. SHuFEeLDT, Washington, D. C. 


HERON TRACKS 


HEN one goes down to the creek 
in the morning the track of some 
large, slender-toed bird may fre- 

quently be seen in the soft mud of the 
bottom under an inch or more of water. 
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Foot-print of night heron 


This means that a heron has been there. 
From the size of the footprint one can 
tell what kind of a heron; for the large, 
great blue heron, erroneously called 
“blue crane”, medium 
crowned night heron or “quawk”, and 
small green heron or “poke”, differ con- 
siderably in size. These are the three 
common northern species. 

Whether the long hind toe of a heron 
has to do with its habit of perching 
in trees or is to give it additional 
support on a soft bottom, one can de- 
cide for oneself.—J. T. N. 


SOUTH AMERICAN NATURE 
NOTES 
By J. W. Yates, Jr. 


I 

UCH has been written about the 
piranha or piraya (Serrasalmo 
piraya). My knowledge of Ichthy- 
ology is limited, but opportunities were 
aplenty to experiment with these vora- 

cious and blood-thirsty little devils. 
At the outset in fishing for them we 





Sen / 
The Piraya of South America 


attached the baited hook to a leader of 
soft, malleable copper wire, possibly 1/64 
of an inch in diameter. However incred- 
ible it may seem, this wire was several 
times cut in twain and to insure success 
we used iron wire of like size. In that 
way we were successful. Several skulls 
were kept at the plantation house and 
examination of the teeth showed the ser- 
rations to dove-tail, and fit neatly and 
closely together. One could plainly see 


sized black-_ 
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that the trenchant teeth of this caribe 
were made for quick and deep cutting. 
The dentition is rather remarkable, the 





' perfectly formed teeth with their vitre- 


ous luster look to be of solid enamel, 
translucent above near the cutting edges, 
but opaque below in their thicker parts. 

The local name is pirai. In fact I had 
never heard the name piranha until I 
returned to the states. 

The following story was related to me 
by one of the ‘plantation employees, and 
coming from a reliable source I gave it 
credence, although I am sure such oc- 
currences are rare: A coolie who wished 
a drink of creek water leaned over the 
gunwale of the launch, while in motion, 
and was in the act of dipping a cupful, 
when a pirai badly mutilated his index 


‘finger. The man had extended his finger 


along the rim of the cup for a firmer 
hold, and instead of dipping: the water 
quickly’ he immersed the cup and _ held 
it beneath the surface to wash it. The 
unfortunate fellow paid dearly for his 
efforts to clean the drinking vessel. 

It is doubtful if the pirai will attack 
any but a wounded animal, but once they 
sense blood they rush like so many 
hungry demons, literally tearing their 
prey to pieces. 


II 

E had good sport on the Abary 

in the noonday heat “potting” 

alligators. A 38 caliber Colt’s re- 
volver was used. That was a deadly 
weapor, but big, half-grown reptiles 
could only be stopped when the soft bul- 
let was placed in a vulnerable spot, and 
that semed to be just in the rear of the 
fore leg. A bullet striking the horny 
covering of the back would sometimes 
glance off. I soon learned that a shot 
well placed behind the fore leg was dead- 
ly. It was a doubly difficult one to make, 
yut if rightly placed the big saurian 
would lie on the surface of the water 
and shake-.as with a convulsion. The 
river in places was fairly alive with 
alligators. In Guiana the alligator is 
known as the caiman. I recall that in 
one place where the stream broadened 
out into a huge bend, forming an elon- 
gated sand bar, we counted one hundred 
saurians of various sizes basking in the 
tropical sun. I might add that we count- 
ed one hundred and then tired of the 
self-imposed task of counting them. Big 
alligators are wary and do not often 
venture out except under cover of dark- 
ness. The largest one killed during my 
stay measured ten feet. The hide was 
salted and carefully prepared for tan- 
ning, but when the process of tanning 
was completed it was hard and inflexible, 
of an umber-brown color and detidedly 
unsightly. 


Ill 

regen may here be recorded 
at was’not without its quota of 
excitement. One day while on the 
river one of the men from the planta- 
tion was intent upon landing to explore 
the country lying beyond the river’s 
brink. At that point the bank rose pos- 
sibly eight or ten feet above the surface 
of the stream, and was covered with a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 576) 
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MAKING FIRES 
By A. F. WESTERVELT 
LD Prometheus certainly had noth- 


ing on us, so far as the desire to | 


monkey with fire goes—he started 
something with his gift of fire that we 
humans have carried on ever since. We 
begin to play with matches even as tod- 
dling youngsters; we start to build fires 
in our backyards just about as soon as 
we are able to walk. The desire to create 
flame seems to have been born in us, it 
must be the handing down of desires 
that reposed in the breasts of our savage 
forbears, the fire-people of prehistoric 
times. Whatever or whoever is responsi- 
ble the instinct is there, and so strongly 
implanted that ,repeated warnings or 
whippings will hardly keep a youngster 
from the fascinating element. 

Hut building, too, seems to be one of 
the early desires; but for what purpose 
was the hut constructed? As I remem- 
ber, it was.merely an excuse for the fire. 

A dreary thing in reality, this shack, 
or ramshackle construction, knocked to- 


A lazy man’s fire 


gether of old boards and pieced out with 
tin and. canvas as it stood, but, with a 
cosy brick or stone fireplace, agleam with 
a somewhat smoky fire, this hut became 
a place of wondrous possibilities. 

What roast potato feasts, what plan- 
ning for .real camps and outings took 
place within the walls of this hut and 
yet, what damage often resulted from the 
blaze started therein and left to itself 
by thoughtless and careless youngsters. 

Some of us have grown wise with ex- 
perience, some of us, even yet, are care- 
less or thoughtless and are, in the hand- 
ling of fire, a menace to the community 
or territory. 

So much damage has, been done, in 
spite of the wide publicity given this 
subject by means of the press, lectures 
and posted notices that certain States 
absolutely prohibit the making of open 
firés without a permit from the local 
warden. This is a very wise provision 
although, if on a short trip, ‘it material- 
ly lessens the period of enjoyment, if one 
has to take time to hunt for the warden. 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this departmen. worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States Army ; 
his canoe has been preserved in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and we 
hope that all good woodsmen will 
contribute to this department their 
Hints and Kinks and trail-tested 
contrivances.—[ EDITORS. ] 


Some other way of preparing a hot 
meal, besides that of the open fire, must 
be arranged and here a portable stove 
of some kind comes into its own, but, as 
this stove proposition is a big chapter 
in itself, we will not touch upon it in this 
article, very much in detail. 

As the hunting season approaches and 
the clear, frosty air sets the blood ting- 
ling, to the woods and hills will flock hun- 
dreds of sportsmen, the knowing and the 
unknowing, the careful and the heedless. 

Again will feather and fur fall at the 
report of the gun and again, alas, will 
acres of timber fall before the wind- 
driven blaze. Again will the careless or 
ignorant hunter flip his burning cigar 
or cigarette-end into the brush and again 
will many a tenderfoot break camp and 
leave the. coals of his night’s fire still 
glowing, to be later blown into flame by 
the wind with the resultant destruction 
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Dingle stick and pot hooks 


of miles of forest. This is the season 
that makes trouble for the forest ranger, 
as, heedless of ordinary precautions, of 
law, of common sense, the amateur camp- 
er literally blazes his way in the woods. 


For those who select the sea beaches 
for camping, there is not this danger to 
be feared—a fire may be left to burn it- 
self out, as there is not very much dan- 
ger of its spreading unless it is built 
too near the dried grass and mosses of 
the dunes. Even at that, it is much 
better to spill water over the coals be- 
fore leaving your camp. 


OR a woods fire, there are a few 

little suggestions that may not come 

amiss for the benefit of those who 
may not be really seasoned trampers. Be- 
fore one starts any kind of a fire, it is 
well to have a clear, unburnable space 
upon which to kindle it. See that it is 
not built against anything that will hold 
living coals, such as a rotten log or 
stump. It is very hard to put this out; 
the fire may seem to be extinguished yet 
the inner part of the log or stump may 
contain a spark that may later burst into 
flame. It is not necessary to build a fire 


a mile high for a cook fire, nor one so 


Reflector Logs 


large for any purpose that it may leap 
into the branches of nearby bushes. 

If the location you have chosen for 
your camp needs drying, build a large 
fire of brush until the ground is dried 
out, rake the ashes away, clear away 
stones or roots, smooth over, and pitch 
your tent; if your fire has to be made 
on ice or snow, first make a platform of 
logs or poles or your fire will soon melt 
the ice or snow and it will settle down 
into the slush and go out. 

When finished with your fire, put it 
out—well out, not only for the sake of 
safety but it is the law; the best way is 
to use water and a whole lot of it, 

The beginner seems to feel, as a gen- 
eral thing, that a fire is a fire no matter 
for what purpose it is kindled—not so, 
there are all kinds of fires, cook fires, 
signal fires, fires for heating, fires around 
which the party may wish to congregate 
at night, to relax and to yarn over the 
day’s happenings, and smudge fires for 
the insect pests. 

As there are many kinds of cook fires 








so there are many ways of cooking; an 
experienced camper can get along very 
comfortably with a surprisingly small 
fire and with very few cooking utensils— 
a couple of pails and two frying pans 
will be about enough for him. 

For this fire use hard woods that will 
burn down into hot glowing coals, such 
as hickory, ash, oak, and locust; avoid 
the spruces which, though they make a 
quick fire, are soon burned up, and do 
not use woods that give tall, hot flames 
such as the long leaf yellow pine. 


HE “Dingle stick” method of sus- 
pension is possibly the most simple. 
The dingle stick is merely a pole 
driven slantwise into the ground, or it 
may rest in a crotch, the lower end held 
down with a rock, the upper end over the 
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A keg oven 


fire. The pail may be hung by a wire 
pot hook but I prefer a light brass chain 
such as is used in window sashes; the 
chain I equip with hoops in each end 
for adjusting the length. You may make 
a pot hook of a branch cut~from the 
nearest tree with a notch in the lower 
end for your pail handle or you may 
make a pot hook from a stick with a nail 
in each end. 

Here is another simple cooking ar- 
rangement: select two green logs. flatten 
them on top a little and set them just 
so far apart that they will support your 
cooking utensils; lay them a little wider 
at one end for the fry pans—a little 
closer together at the other end for the 
smaller utensils. Dig out the earth a 
little between them and build your fire 
in this trench. Let the wood burn down 
to glowing coals, you won’t need a high 
flame, and if you have a reflector baker, 
set it up facing the fire. , 

If you have the means of carrying a 
little extra weight, two irons, or fire- 
dogs, may take the place of these logs. 
If for a small fire they do not weigh very 
much or take up very much room. These 
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fire-dogs are merely two iron rods the 
ends bent at right angles and pointed 
to stick into the ground over the fire. 





Fire dog logs 


A good arrangement is to have the 
ends fastened to the long bar by a screw 
and nut, the legs may then be folded in,” 
out of the way in packing. 

As I have mentioned fry pans two or 
three times, let me add a little warning 
to the new chef. It seems to me, that 
in nearly every movie or picture illus- 
trating camp cookery, the fry pan is over 
emphasized. Don’t they ever eat any- 
thing but bacon and eggs? Never I am 
sure, in the movies. Now you, just try 
a steady diet from that same fry pan 
and your trip will be spoiled, so will 
your digestion. Get away from too much 
fried stuff, use as much boiled or broiled 
food as you can—it’s usually more ap- 
peasing anyway; try planking your game 
or fish, make plenty of stews or “Mulli- 
gan”; it’s easy. 

During a heavy rain there should be 
some way of heating food in the tent; 
it is not a good thing to go to bed with- 
out something warm in your stomach. A 





little outfit using solidified alcohol is good 
to have along—then you may easily make 
a cup of soup or chocolate and on a cold, 
raw night just before retiring, this is a 
real life saver and will warm you up. 








If you are not packing light, one ox 
the various forms of tent stoves is the 
thing for the tent; it is usually made 
without a bottom and is to set on a flat 
stone or on the ground; some are made 
to fold up flat—the pipe is constructed 
of sheet iron and telescopes, into two 
foot lengths and weighs, with the stove 
from 10 to 20 lbs. The usual sheet iron 
stove may be fed with short lengths 
which burn down to a bed of live coals, 
making it ideal for cooking. Fed at night 
with small logs, which will burn slowly 
upon the coals until morning and give out, 
a steady heat all night long, it will be 
ready for its job at breakfast time. ‘ 
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matches; a single match may some- 
times stand between the traveller and 
death; it is important therefore that 


ie a word right here about your 





A clay oven } 4 


you should, at all times, carry upon 
your person some matches to be used 
only in an emergency. These matches, 
it need not be said, must be kept abso- 
lutely dry; they must be in some sort 
of a case that will float should they be 
dropped overboard too. They may be 
carried in a tightly corked bottle but the 
risk of breaking the glass seems to me 
to make this a poor method; a hard rub- 
ber case with a screw top is fine, or 
an empty shot gun shell tightly corked 
is a good makeshift. I generally take 
several cards of the usual cigar store 
matches made up into a flat package 
wrapped with oilskin and carried pinned 
into a pockot of my flannel shirt. 

A fire may he started even if you do 
find your~:.f wit!:uut a match; rub some 
gunpowde~ -uto a rag, stuff it into a shell 
from which you have drawn the shot. 
Fire it off into a heap of light infamma- | 
ble material—dry leaves and fine shav- 
ings or shredded dry bark. 

Your hunting knife and a flinty stone 
may be used to strike a spark into tinder 
—tinder, of course, you must have for the 
flint and steel method so its well to 
always carry a bit of tinder stowed away 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 570) 
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NOTES ON WOODCOCK SHOOTING 
To the Editor of ForREST AND STREAM: 

OODCOCK shooting in the thick 

covers of early October is a real 
sport for real men. To get even a fair 
bag the sportsman must be alive and on 
the job every minute. Your gun should 
not weigh over seven pounds, although 
a lighter one would be better. Twenty- 
six inch barrels are plenty long enough, 
but if they measure twenty-two inches 
they would not be too short. Have both 
barrels true cylinder bore and use a light 
load of No. 10 shot. 

The use of your eyes and feet are very 
important. Your eyes must be kept re- 
lentlessly on the job looking for a bird to 
rise; they must not be used to see where 
to place your feet. You must be guided 
in walking by feeling with your feet, just 
as if you were walking in the dark. Go 
slowly and keep your eyes just ahead of 
your dog and follow him continuously, 
for a bird may flush any minute. 


Of course, your. dog should stop on 
every bird, but many times, for one rea- 
son or another, a bird will flush and un- 
jess your eyes are “there” you will never 
even see him. 

When your dog points, give your eyes 
a wide range, for many times the bird 
will jump up to one side of where the 
dog thinks he is. 

Carry your gun low down at the posi- 
tion of ready. Keep your head erect and 
don’t duck it when going through brush, 
as the very minute you do a bird may 
spring up. Avoid the brush by bending 
the knees or by the use of a hand, but 
keep your eyes forever free and ready to 
sight the bird. 

When the bird jumps start your gun to 
your shoulder, but concentrate on getting 
a clear vision of the bird. Don’t try to 
see your gun; keep your eyes glued to the 
bird and shoot your gun off the minute it 
hits your shoulder. Don’t be too quick in 
raising the gun; use a one, two, three 
time if possible, that is, counting one 
as the bird jumps, two as you raise your 
gun and let the gun hit the shoulder at 
count three and immediately be fired. 
Shoot whether you see the bird clearly 
or not. Don’t think of following or Te- 
sighting your gun. Your eyes being 
glued to the bird will guide your arms 
and hands unconscioucly, so that the gun 
will be pointed right when it hits the 
shoulder. 

When hunting with a friend always let 
one man be the guide and the other follow 
behind him, just far enough to avoid the 
whip of the brush. By so doing you will 
get away from the uncertainty which 
arises when you each want to go in a 
different direction. When you get where 
the sign is warm, or when the dog is 


LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


pointing, determine who is to have the 
first shot and let the one chosen step out 
in front and do the leading until the bird 
is put up. In the meantime, let the other 
hunter be ready for a second bird, which 
often jumps at the same time. 

Should you think that you shot a wood- 
cock and fail to find him on the ground 
don’t give up until you have searched in 
the branches of the trees and brushes 
nearby. I have seen many birds lodge in 
such places where the foliage is heavy. 
In marking woodcock down, remember 
that many times they make a complete 
circle before alighting, so don’t give up 
looking for a flushed bird until you have 
circled the cover a couple of times. 

Flight woodcock are here today and 
gone tomorrow, so when the first flight 
starts you can expect them to come along 
any night from then on. 

Don’t go too strongly on’ the way the 
weather looks where you are; its how it 
is where the birds come from that counts. 

Woodcock are found on so many totally 
different kinds of ground that it ‘pays to 
look them all over and find out what kind 
they are using, whether swamps, birch 
thickets, cut-offs, second growth thick- 
ets, cow pastures, apple orchards, cedar 
thickets, along old roads, etc. They may 
frequent a place one year and never 
touch it the next. 

MALcoLm §. Mackay, New Jersey. 


WHY THE ALASKAN BALD EAGLE 
WAS OUTLAWED 
To the Editor of FoREST AND STREAM: 
NOTICED an editorial in your Sep- 
tember issue in which there was some 
discussion on the Alaskan Bald Eagle 
situation. It has occurred to me that 
you might like to know why this law 
was passed. I will, therefore, quote be- 
low the answer I received to this specific 
question when I wrote to the Secretary 
of the Alaska Fish and Game Club. His 
letter on this point reads as follows: 
“So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, no specific information or statistics 
were presented to the legislature as a 
basis for the passage of the bill, the basis 
for its enactment being upon statements 
by observers that in their belief the dep- 
rédations of this bird were seriously af- 
fecting the salmon supply in the small 
streams, that they also killed a great. 
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many fawns of deer, and young forest 
ee birds, as well as ducks, geese, 
ete. 

You will note that snap judgment was 
taken on the Eagle as a result of loose 
and unscientific statements. You may 
remember that two years ago an effort 
was made by several of the Southern 
States to get the United States Food Ad- 
ministration to destroy all the Brown 
Pelicans in the Gulf. How ill-founded 
was this complaint against the Brown 
Pelican you also know. Such complaints, 
with no more basis than this, are con- 
stantly made against some birds. Every- 
body knows that Eagles eat fish, but the 
Lord certainly made enough fish for us 
and the American Eagle. Furthermore, 
the salmon largely taken by the Eagles 
in Alaska are the dead and dying fish 
that float down the river after the spawn- 
ing season. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, 
Secretary National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies. 


DEEP-ROOTED INSTINCT 
To the Editor of ForEST AND STREAM: 
[X December last I was strolling up the 
station platform of the Northern Paci- 
fic at Logan, Montana, when I observed, 
just a few paces distant, a young collie 
dog with a smooth, silky coat. He was 
smart-looking and bright-eyed, so 1 
whistled to him and he jauntily trotted 
up abreast of me to be petted. I stopped 
for a few seconds to stroke him and then 
continued sauntering up the platform. 
The dog followed me. As I slowed down 
my pace somewhat, I noticed a man clad 
in heavy winter garments standing near 
the window of the telegraph office. The 
dog left me and trotted up to him. With 
true doggish politeness he began sniffing 
the man’s wearing apparel. The instant 
he did so he sprang back, bristled up 
and began snarling and barking vocifer- 
ously. He was greatly excited and was 
a typical picture of combined anger and 
fear. Never had I beheld such strange 
antics in a pet animal, so I said to the 
fellow: “He seems to be friendly, but in 
the name of heavens what causes him to 
act in that manner?” The man replied 
in a droll way: “I know. I’ve got wolf 
blood on my pants and he smells it.” 
’Twas true. I could see that his trou- 
sers were bespattered with blood and the 
moment the dog got the scent he recoiled, 
realizing it was that of an arch-enemy. 
Wasn’t that a good example of ‘deep- 
rooted instinct? And that, too, in an 
animal that had been pampered and pet- 
ted and whose nature had at least been 
partially changed by intense domestica- 
tion. 
J. W. Y., In., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Beautiful “Lake Parlin” for Sale 
Midway Between Moosehead Lake and the Rangeleys 


(Mt. Coburn from Lake Parlin) 


Beneath Mt. Coburn, in the Heart of the Maine Woods 


A SPORTSMAN’S ESTATE 


APPROXIMATELY 250 ACRES 


Located on the Portland-Quebec Highway; 18 hours by Bar Harbor-Kineo Short-Line Express from 
New York; at Lake Parlin, Somerset County, Me.; 12 miles from Jackman Station; C. P. R. R. Two 
hundred and fifty acres, more or less; complete and self-sufficient establishment; comprising Residence, 
15 bedrooms; Garage; Stables; Laundry; Greenhouse; Poultry Plants; Deer House and Run; Mush- 
room House; Electric Light, Acetylene Gas and Water Plants; Barns; Sheepfold; Boat House; Refrig- 
eration Plant; Smithy, Employees’ Dormitory, etc.,etc.—2o0 Buildings; 80 Acres of farm land under cul- 
tivation; Vegetable and Flower Gardens; Lawns, Bowling Green, etc. Woodland Park in course of 
improvement. A fifteen year development. In perfect order*—ready for immediate occupancy. 


An ideal home for club or sportsman in the boundary mountains of Maine. A delta of beauty 
and sport—formed by the well developed farm and enhanced by the unrivalled delight of the famous 
Lake Parlin. The particular charm of this Estate is its provision of perfect comfort in the heart of 
the sportsman’s wildwoods. Splendid hunting and fishing; big game, trout, grouse, etc., etc. Dom- 
inates a 15 mile radius of over 50 lakes and ponds,—moose range, deer, bear and big game trails. 
The center of a wealth of the proverbial Maine lakes, both such as hold the treasure of 5-pounders, 
like Lake Parlin, and such wherein the smaller speckled beauties strike, two to a cast.—In short, 
a sportsman’s paradise——Could not be duplicated for double the price. 


For a sportsman’s family, no more ideal Maine residence could be created ;—the individual buyer of 
means will find excellent provision for sport and fireside.—The generous proportions of this estate will 
sustain a sizable club membership, which the usual-priced shares will easily finance as a sportsman’s club, 


Apply to Your Own Broker or Address 


“LAKE PARLIN ESTATE”—Post Office, Station E, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price $126,000, Inspection 
by Appointment. See your Automobile Blue Book. 


>. 
In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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_AND WHAT’S THE RESULT? 


When the gun is pointed 

right the result is always 

a satisfactory one with 
those who use 


STEEL-LOCKED 


SHELLS 


Here is Shotgun Ammunition 
in which the presence of Quality 
is SO conspicuously evident that 
confidence (so essential to effective 
shooting) is inspired at a single 
glance. 

The Hot-Flash Primer, the 
Equal Pressure system of Load- 
ing, the High Grade Wadding 
(long hair felt), the peculiar 
Crimp and the Patented features 
of Construction are the factors 
of efficiency which produce the 
smash that makes the clean kills 
for which these shells are famous 


| PATENTED 
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“Perfect from Primer to Crimp” 


Send for ‘Four Aces and a King”* 
Mention this Magazine 
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WILDERNESS DWELLERS 


HUNTING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN THE HEART 


OF THE 


NEW BRUNSWICK. WILDS—CHAPTER EIGHT 


By DR. THOMAS TRAVIS 


— > E were eagerly prepar 
ing for a brand-new 
experiment, flashlight- 
ing moose at midnight 
where the Northern 
Lights glow. Not 
soon shall I forget the 
scene as we started. 
The moon made a big 
silver D low in the 
west, giving just 
enough jight for us to 

® see the dark outlines 
of the forest-clad mountains, for we did 
not dare start until we thought the moon 
would have set by the time we reached 
the grounds,—or rather the hunting 
waters, as even the faintest glow gives 
enough light to reveal a canoe to these 
keen-eyed denizens of the wilds. ‘ 

We were on Nepisiguit lakes, a chain 
of great, shallow ponds in the heaft of 
New Brunswick, and it was close onto 
midnight of August 19th, 1919. Not a 
breath of wind was stirring, though there 
was a slight “draw” from,the water. In 
the prow of the canoe was the man with 
the camera. Next to him was his mate, 
running -the flashlight, and behind her 
was Fred Waters, the guide, with Char- 
lie Cremin, the master guide, at the 
steering paddle. The canoe crept from 
the landing as silently as a shadow, crept 
along the edge of the silent forest with 
every one of us tensely listening for 
the splash of feeding game. 

As we drifted along I listened in vain 
for even the drip of the paddles; those 
two guides were doing masterly work 
there in the dark. Then the silent signal 
came, a hand-jar on the side of the ca- 
noe, and we sat tense. Right near us we 
could hear something feeding. Slowly 
the head of the canoe drifted around till 
we were pointing at the sound; then we 
began to move toward it, creeping, creep- 
ing till we were within fifty feet when 
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I saw her ‘not only with my ‘eyes, but with my ears and nose and nerves 


the signal for the headlight came, and 
I lifted the flare. There in the cone of 
light stood a full-grown buck feeding at 
the lake edge; his head came up and his 
eyes shone in the beam of light. He 
lifted his dainty feet and stood like a 
statue gazing at us,—then went on quiet- 
ly feeding. In fact he showed no con- 
cern after the light fell on him, and, 
though we talked in low tones which he 
must have heard, he made no move to go 
off until we drifted where he caught the 
scent. Then with one leap he disap- 
peared in the dark caves of the forest, 
and I shut off the light. 

Again we were floating in a magic 
world. The moon was just rimming the 
edge of the fir-clad mountains with a 
faint glow of silver light. The lake was 
as smooth as glass, and every constella- 
tion of the sky was mirrored perfectly 
beneath us. It seemed as if we were 
floating between two worlds, whose floors 
were paved with the burning diamonds 
of the stars. 

Even when the headlight was turned 
on the forest edge to investigate some 
sound, the sense of unreality, positive 
fairyland, was still there. Every shori 
blade of the fir and spruce foliage took 
on a frosty glow under the beam of light, 
and the spaces between the close-packed 
trees gave the impression of underwater 
grottoes hung with Christmas greens. 
Scores of moths drifted through the 
beam, all intent on their life game. 
From time to time the silence was start- 
lingly broken by some metallic-winged 
bettle humming by like a tiny bombing 
plane through the mysterious sky. 


S we passed through the narrows into 
Third Bathurst Lake the moon sank 
behind: the mountains, and _ the 

world about us was dark, save for the 
starglow, and we were on our real hunt- 
ing grounds where adventure awaited. 
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Kodak Literature’ 


For the Amateur Who Wants to 
Know the Why of What He Does. 


Abou: Lenses 


The better you know your lens, the 
better prepared you are for picture- 
making. ‘This booklet, containing 
numerous illustrations and diagrams, 
will give you information you ought to 
have regarding the various kinds of 
lenses used in photography. It offers 
you as well, in non-technical language, 
aninsightinto elementary photographic 
optics. Free. 


Lantern Slides 


Deals with the making and coloring 
of lantern slides: Free on application. 


Kodakery 


A little magazine for amateur photo- 


graphers—written mostly for the be- 
ginner but containing much of value to 
the advanced worker and always techni- 
cally right. Free for one year to every 
new purchaser of a Kodak, Brownie, 
Premo or Graflex. (The wecessary 
subscription blank is contained in the 
instruction book that accompanies each 
camera.) ‘To all others sixty cents per 
year. 


Elementary Photographic Chemistry 


The chemistry of photography, with a 
description of the preparation and pro- 
perties of the chemicals used, is pre- 
sented in a clear fashion; and the in- 
formation contained between its covers 
is invaluable to the serious amateur. 
80 pages. Free. 


How to Make Good Pictures 


A practical book for the amateur that 
covers in a simple understandable way 
every phase of photography that he is 
likely to be interested in. 170 pages. 
Price 40 cents at your dealegs. 


Bromide Enlarging with a Kodak 


An understandable pamphlet that tells 
how to improvise an enlarging outfit 
with any focusing camera that has a 
removable back. Free. 


The Photography of Colored Objects 


describes, in simple language, the prin- 
ciples and practice of orthochromatic 
and panchromatic photography. 50c. 
postpaid. 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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© % & Nor did we have long to wait. With- 
* @ | in five minutes the slight hand-jar came, 
and the prow of the canoe slowly drifted 
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a aan with Peters e? & moose, the splurge of a huge head sub- 
. tina —— ; e e merged, the snort as the beast came up 
e & and blew the water from its nostrils,— 
Uniform, highly polished 

nets at e the trickle and drip as the drops fell 
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hair; and a carefully de- the night. So still was the world that 
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and another; rolling baritone screams in- 

termingly with a struggling, spluttering, 

splashing of water,—for all the world as 

e though some panther or lion had leaped 

e e y on a woman, and was tearing her throat 

e out while she screamed and strangled in 

i & the shoal water. So startling, so unex- 

& e pected and so sudden it was that even 

e e 6 the guides jumped as I could well feel 

by the jar of the canoe. Then Charlie 

& & Cremin grunted out the word, “Loon.” 

Far off on the other edge of the lake 

* e » some feeding beast had almost stepped 

@e® on a sleeping loon,—and she certainly let 

e e him know it. Even when the crash of 

. e his terrified departure had died away, 

e ° e Mrs. Loon still sent her blood-curdling 

scream after him to speed his departure 

-and warn the world that she intended to 
e have a nap undisturbed. 

2 * e e . é “Of course,” thought I, “that ends our 

e © 























moose.” But it did not. Evidently the 
& moose knew what a loon was, or else it 
© «6 & & happened to have its head under water 

e @ | when that scream shattered the night. At 

7 any rate, as the echoes died down we could 

eo ® hear the surge and splash, the snort and 
e e e tinkle of dripping water from the other 
© ° edge of the lake. So we drifted on in 





















e the dark, silently as a shadow. In fact, 

™ we were so thoroughly a part of the night 

of us before they noted what we were. 
An owl dropped out of the immensities 
only to gyrate madly in a quick get-away 
as he almost landed on us. But these 
were only silent interruptions. 

So we came at last very near the sound; 
in fact,so near we could sense the ripples 
even in the darkness where the moose 
was feeding. Then came the signal to 
turn on the light .. . and the 
HUGE HEAD OF A FOUR-EYED 

THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY WATER, BLINKING AT US FIFTEEN 
New York CINCINNATI San Francisce | pEET AWAY! ! 

Charlie was dead behind us, hence his 
whisper, “Can you see it?” 

Could I see it? Why I never saw any- 
thing so plainly and fully in all my life! 
I saw it not only with my eyes, but with 
my ears and nose, and nerves. 

“Can you take a picture?” grunted 
Charlie. 

“T certainly can. I’m all ready. Touch 


that bats fluttered within a few inches 
MOOSE LAY THERE ON THE 
off the flashlight.” 




























_ For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 





























OW as I said before, we were ama- 
teurs, and our fixings were really 
humorously primitive. We had a 
big carriage headlight with a flap for a 
searchlight. Next time I go I shall have 
an acetylene or electric lamp. We had 
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From one of the world’s 
greatest sportsmen 





A. H. Fox Gun Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


The double-barreled shotgun has come, and 
I really think it is the most beautiful gun I have 
ever seen. I am exceedingly proud of it. Iam 
almost ashamed to take it to Africa and expose 
it to the rough usage it will receive. But now 
that I have it I could not possibly make up my 
mind to leave it behind. 1 am greatly obliged 
to you, and I am extremely proud that I am to 
have such a beautiful bit of American work- 
manship with me. 


Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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“The biggest bag today, 
and here’s the reason—my Fox”’ 
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is recounted by the cheerful blaze of the open fire, 

while a savory aroma from the steaming pot tempts 
sharpened appetites with its promise of a feast surpassing the 
city’s best— 


Wis re the day’s shooting is over, when each incident 


Then your gun naturally becomes the center of interest and 
discussion. Through its help you succeeded in getting the 
biggest bag of the day; it is the dependable companion of 
yesterday’s, today’s, tomorrow’s sport. 


If your gun is a Fox, its place in your esteem is secure, your 
faith in it not to be shaken. It is a trustworthy friend. And, — 
of course, you feel a certain pride in possessing ‘‘The Finest Gun 
in the World”—pride that is justified by Fox performance, 
Fox appearance, Fox quality and the sincere admiration of 
your comrades. 


Let us send you a copy of that useful little brochure on 
“How to Choose a Gun.” It will help you to avoid disappoint- 
ment in your choice. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 


4674 N. 18th Street. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ThisWon’t Hurt 
4 
e as " 

Infallible 
‘Now don’t get excited Jim. 
Just take your time about fish- 
ing them out. Remember that 
those shells are loaded with 
Hercules Infallible. That 


powder is really waterproof. 
“‘Don’t worry about getting a 


little water on shells that are 
loaded with Infallible!’’ 


HERCULES 
INFALLIBLE-“ EC. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1009 Orange Street 


— aa WS 


Wilmington Delaware 





SMITH GUNS 


“The Gun That Speaks For Itself” 


has much to say as the autumn days come on. 
It will answer your desire for real pleasure in 
the real out of doors. It has made its message 
understood during a third of a century—each 
year in a more distinct tone—each year with 
the increasing emphasis of perfection. 


The Smith has balance, poise, a well rounded perfection of mechanism 
and pattern and range that affords outstanding Smith Distinction. 


Your dealer has a Smith Gun that will speak impressively in your hands. With 
Hunter One Trigger it’s the complete gun. 


THE HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Ine. 


31-51 HUBBARD STREET . FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH, 799 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
THE SPORTING GOODS AGENCIES, 83 St, Nicholas St., Montreal 
Representatives for Eastern Canada 
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what now I know were futile little black 
squares of flashlight paper, the dealer in 
which had warned us, and the directions 
also warned us not to use more than one 
at a time. We had a barrel head nailed 
to a stick, and our paper pinned to the 
whitened barrel head. We had a cleft 
stick with a thin piece of birch bark 
which had to be lighted by a match, and 
this in turn touched to the flashlight 
paper held aloft by my mate. 

Well, we went through all that in the 
dark. My mate scratched the match, as 
I held thé camera open and aimed from 
the prow. Then she touched the paper 
and it went off with a sound like a cough 
in a cistern, 

At the flash and noise that moose let 
out one snort that almost:sent the water 
spattering in my. face, then started for 
shore. But in that flash I saw something 
that puzzled me. There were two moos2 
heads close together, and neither of them 
had horns. 

And the commotion was certainly 
amazing, in that silent midnight. It 
sounded like the launching of a battleship 
to my tense nerves, but it died down as 
the moose settled to the long swim for 
shore. Then I heard something that set 
me thinking again; a tiny squealing 
baby-like squeaking wail. At every 
stroke of her swimming feet this cry 
came. And I said to myself, “Well, I 
should think that huge moose would make 
a different noise than that.” 

We followed in the canoe and we heard 
them land, with a huge splashing commo- 
tion. We heard when they struck the 
forest, crashing through the dense tan- 
gle. Then for fully a minute there was 
dead silence, but only for a few minutes 
at most. Then the silence of the forest 
midnight was shattered by the resonant, 
coughing bellow of the great cow. It 
rolled over the world about us, it rever- 
berated through the grottoes of the dark 
forest; it echoed back from the silent 
mountains. . . We could mark her 
progress by it. . . COUGH—Crash; 
COUGH—Crash; with almost monoto- 
nous regularity-as she fled through the 
forest directly toward the North Pole. 

Then it dawned on me—the long head 
and the huge disturbance, the puny 
squeaking wail when we were on top of 
them,—and then, this silence—shattering, 
bellowing cough. The two moose were a 
cow and calf. And when I had turned on 
the light the calf was trying to get on 


her mother’s back. 


The mother had swam out or waded out 
to her feeding ground, leaving the calf 
in the edge of the forest, and as babies 
will, this one got tired of waiting while 
the mother browsed on the succulent lilly 
pads. The baby had swam out to get 
her supper of warm mother-milk. And 
she was asking her mother to come on 
shore and feed her. 

We happened along just when the baby 
was trying for a ride to shore. When I 
had turned on the light I was in line, 
and saw. two heads behind each other. 
It was two pair of startled, twinkling 
eyes that I had glimpsed in the beam of 
the searchlight, and also, the mother had 
swam in silence absolute. It..was the 
frightened wail of the baby I had heard 
as they swam for shore. 
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HERE automobile, bicycle and wagon 

fail, the INDIAN succeeds. Over forest 
paths, right through those densely wooded 
stretches that lead to your favorite stand—there 
the INDIAN will speedily carry you in perfect 
comfort. 


The sturdy INDIAN rides smoothly, evenly at 
any speed you wish—and you'll enjoy sensing 
the power behind its engine, controlling it with 
the utmost ease. 


And the INDIAN’S finely equipped side-car 
affords comfortable space for your companion ¢ 
and all the outfit for a day’s good sport. 


The INDIAN adds to the joy of outdoor life—and 
it solves the puzzling problem of “getting there” 
and getting back. See your INDIAN dealer today 
—let him explain the INDIAN’S many superior 
and exclusive features. 





HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Springfield, Mass. 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World 


Sndian Motocycle 
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Outing Garments of 
North Country Wool 


Keep you warm and comfortable in 
wind, cold or damp weather. Care- 
fully tailored with all sportsmen's 
conveniences. Exactly suited to the 
needs of hunters, trappers, fisher- 
men and campers. 


There is no other cloth like Patrick 
Cloth. It is as distinctive to Amer- 
ica as are freizes to Ireland, cheviots 
to Scotland and tweeds to England. 
It is made of the thick, long-fibre 
North Country wool from ‘‘sheep 
that thrive in the snow.” 

Manufactured exclusively in Patrick 
woolen mills and made up into garments 
in Patrick factories. Patrick controls 


every manufacturing process, raw 
wool to finished garments. 
Look for the Patrick label. 1 
ho faa not handle Pei = 
Wool Products we will direct you to 
one who 
Send for 1920-21 Style Book showing Pat- 
rick-Duluth fabrics in colors. 


Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mills 


Sole Manufacturers of both Cloth 
and Garments 
Duluth 





GENUINE 


HUDSON'S BAY 


BLANKETS 


Made in England of Australian Wool 
KHAKI—GREY—WHITE—BLUE—SCARLET 
Will Shed Water Color Guaranteed Fast 
Finest Made for Outing Purposes 

Size Weight Price 
3 60”x72” dble. 8 bbs. 5 oz. $38.25 
3% 63”x81” dble. 10 Ibs. 40.00 
4 72”x90” dble. 12 lbs. 48.00 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


. > DPIKEGe.. 


’ 4 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Point 


No. 4, $1.50 


foe ties of ducks like Wild Rice 
uw as it gives them both food 
J 
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had almost made the timber edge 
—but the quick, accurate bead I 


drew with my Lyman Sights beat him 


LYMAN SiGHre 


Make quick, sure shooting 
easy. No. 1A’ Combination 
Rear Sight shows the front 
sight close up in a large cir- 
cle and centers your eye on 
the front sight and game. 
Has two sizes of aperture 
which are built into the sight; 
cannot be lost. Can 

changed from one to the 
other with a flip of the 


Wis \\\ Ws 


Lyman Hunting Front 
Sight No. 4 has pro- 
tected ivory bead that 
shows distinctly in any 


light. 


At your dealer’s, or write us 
your make, model and caliber, 
and ask for booklet. 


The Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation 
110 West St., Midd!efield, Conn. 





WILD RICE! WILD CELERY! | 
Brings the Wild Ducks in Flocks { 
NOW is the time to plant Wild Rice 


and Wild Celery. They thrive in shal- 
low fresh water lakes, streams and 


marshes. 


Ducks travel hundreds of 
 *® miles to find these favorite 
y ° foods. Practically all varie- 


and cover; Wild Celery is the 
favorite food of open water 
ducks such as canvas backs, 
red heads, etc. Bring the 
ducks to you instead of go- 
ing after them. 
Order Terrell’s germ- 
inable seed for your 
waters now for imme- 
diate shipment. Ex- 
pert planting advice 
with each order. 


ference catsleg— 400 pages issu: 
ailed 50 cents. New 10 cents 
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Then the old lady had stopped and 
thought things over. Then it was she had 
come to the conclusion that something was 
radically wrong. In fact, it was plain — 
so plain you could follow her slow moose- 
thinking. She had decided that she had 
had one “put over on her,” and she de- 
termined, woman-like, to tell the world. 
And she did tell it. That appalling, 
rumbling, coughing bellow pealed and 
echoed through the forest. Then she 
crashed along for a space. Then she 
stopped again and voiced her grievance,— 
so alternately bawling and running, with 
her little baby beside here, she went off 
north, where we could hear her for half 
an hour bellowing and crashing, till faint- 
ly and even more faintly the sound came. 
At last it died away in the distance 
and we were left once more in the night 
and silence, floating between the floors of 
two worlds, star-decked, diamond studded, 
mysterious. 


O we drifted in silence toward our 
next experiment with the moose, and 
as we drifted, lo, on the northern rim 

of the mountains, the magic arc was 
formed, blowing and fading, flashing into 
startling brilliancy, then burning like 
moonbeams through a giant opal. The 
magic arc of the North dawned above the 
wilderness as we set our gear anew, 
pulled ourselves together once more, and 
turned the silent prow of the canoe again 
into the second lake opposite camp, and 
there came to us through the narrows, 
suggestive sounds, and the sweet scent 
of the damp*balsams. It was now two 
o’clock in the morning, and we were just 
getting into the game. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


HOW THE LITTLE 
GREEN-WING DIED 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 538) 


ordered. I had taken but a step or two, 
when bang! bang! went his gun. I 
turned in horror, thinking he had shot 
himself, but it seemed that I had no 
sooner turned my back than the duck 
sprang from the grass at Uncle’s feet, 
where it had been lying like a quail, and 
had taken him so completely by surprise 
that he had missed it clean with both 
barrels. Now, Uncle William stood six 
feet six inches in his stockings and when 
he got mad clear through there was 2 
lot of it. For a moment he could not 
give utterance to his thoughts, then the 
“damn” burst, and he gave vent to such 
a flow of lurid language that it nearly 
set the meadow grass on fire. Stepping 
high, as he always did when very angry, 
he stamped back to the blind, while I 
meekly brought up the rear. Here he 
reloaded his gun and sat in silence, but 
there was a strong smell of brimstone in 
the air around the blind for hours after. 


BOUT an hour after the drake 
Smee episode I took a walk around 
the north shore, to the north en- 

trance to Crab Pond; here some years 
before a great storm had brought a 
“draw” through from the sea, making 
a large bar that had nearly closed the 
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Elmer Richards 


16-Inch 
Men’s High Cut Shoe 


buckles. Positively the bests ise in the world 
ted or tenis. 


ate id _— No. F-4. Be sure to give 
monthly. Toal$teos. 


6 Months to Pay 


Learn to buy the Elmer Richards way as thousands of well 


= ee for ca. These shoes are a big s) 
Send for a pair on approv: = 


Order Now 


Don’t be too late. The stock is limited. Send the cou- 
Feeey wie adollar bill, or a$1.00 P. O. order. You take no risk.’ 
loney back instantly if you ask for it. Send the coupon now. 


| Elmer Richards Co, 


- 1347 W. 35th oo cannes 


send Men's tach Please 
a's 


fg ti 


ee 
eee A eS Daa A On ea 
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The big advantage of Pyramid Solvent 
is that ft thoroughly cleans the firearm 
without wearing out the human arm. 


Pyramid Solvent 


removes residue of high-power smoke- 
less and black powders and loosens metal 
fouling without the hard work you are 
accustomed to. Contains 
no harmful chemical and 
¥ no moisture. 

After Pyramid Selvent, always 
use 3-in-One Oil to prevent rust 
and to lubricate. 


Petal Pyramid Solvent is for sale by 
W SOLVENT most firearm dealers, 3 ounces in 
a convenient flat can that fits 
pocket or shooting kit, 30c per 
can, If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send 35cand we will send 
you 4 can postpaid. 


Three-in-one Oil Co. 
165 EZG Broadway, New York 
c2z17 


RUSSELLS 
“NEVER LEAK" 


Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks ‘ 
boot that sportsmen 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- 
ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot 












leathers. 


Hf yourdealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 

write us for 
a catalog. 


W.C.RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN 
co. 
612 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 








ITHACA GUN CO. 





ht will revolutionize” 


The Wilbur shotgun peep si 
issing; game Ly or 


ane shooting; no excuse for m 
Patented and perfected ‘by an 
Teaches the art ofewing shooting; 

will increase the score of the trap shooter; corrects 
sheoters; shows how to lead 
rds; compels proper handling of gun: 
shooter down on his gun where he belon 
the correct fitting of your gun 

Made of blued steel, clamps instantly and rigidly 
Fast enough for use in snap 
Has two openings with center post for 
alignment with ordinary sight at end of barrels. 
the shooter through this sight 
DEAD — as such object 












on breech of barrels. 


Any object seen by 
when trigger is pulled, is 
must be at the time in shot pattern 
On Seectering lead is shown ab- 


MADE IN 12 =a 20- GAUGE ONLY. Not made 
mh a full instructions in 
e ing 
Write Se “Treatise Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., Room 140, New York City, N. Y. 


for =e: barrel or pump 


Shoot Without Noise 


Cut out that unnecessary report 
noise. Don’t scare away all the 


MAXIM 
SILENCER 


PRICE, .22 Cal. $7.00 
Soul Se in stamps for catalog 


cnet of Silencer users. 





69 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


ADJUSTABLE 


GUN SLING 


and Marine Corps 


The KERR 


Used by Army, Navy 


AN AID TO ACCURACY 


Ask your dealer or write us 


‘ACTURING & SALES CORP. 
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inlet. This bar was bare, excepting for 
a thin fringe of rushes on the south side, 
As I looked things over, I saw three 
black ducks, sitting on the bar near 
these rushes, preening themselves, and 
I immediately laid plans to get. them. 
Wading the mouth of the inlet I crawled 
on my stomach fully one hundred and 
fifty yards across the sand bar until I 
was within range behind the rushes, 
then I cautiously peeped through. The 
ducks were sitting about three feet 
apart and I could not get two in line, 
so I lay and waited for them to move 
and line up better. I could have killed 
one sitting gnd ‘one on the wing, but I 
was greedy and wanted them all. After 
a time they seemed to sense danger, and 
holding up their heads looked all around. 
Then they waddled down off the bar and 
began to swim away, keeping just about 
the same distance apart. I waited until 
they were almost out of range, then hur- 
riedly shot at one on the water, and 
missed, and “scratched” one down with 
a broken wing with the other barrel 
when they rose and it gave me a hard 
chase before I captured it. As I walked 
back across the meadow to the point, I 
pulled out my watch to see the time and 
found it had stopped. This watch was 
an open-faced gold one, willed to me by 
my grandfather, and I prized it highly. 
It developed later that I had squeezed 
it in crawling across the bar, breaking 
several of the jewels. After Uncle and 
I had eaten our lunch, his grouch gradu- 
ally disappeared and he became good 
natured again. About three o'clock in 
the afternoon we saw a flock of small 
ducks coming from Stooling Point. They 
proved to be nine green-winged teal. 
They decoyed nicely and bunching up 
well we killed five of them. The remain- 
ing four passed behind us, toward Crab 
Pond, where one that had been hard hit, 
dropped on the meadow; the remaining 
three then turned back to us and just 
as we had reloaded came over the de- 
coys again and we dropped-them all. As 
I waded out to pick them up I found one 
beautiful little drake was winged, and he 
started flapping off on the water, but as 
it was only half knee deep I could wade 
faster than he could go, so he stopped, 
and ‘when I was within perhaps ten 
paces of him he dove and swam off at 
right angles. The water was very clear 
and I could see his every move. Pres- 
ently he stopped again, and I waited for 
him to come up, but as he did not, I 
waded nearer until I could see him plain- 
ly. He was stretched out full length 
and I could not understand what kept 
him under. Out of curiosity I waited, 
and Uncle called to know what was the 
matter; Fully five minutes I stood there, 
then waded over to him, and rolling up 
my sleeve, thrust my hand down in the 
water, and it took quite a twitch to 
bring him away. I found him to be as 
dead as a stone, and a stout stem of 
duck grass, clenched tightly in his bill, 
told me what had kept him down. The 
brave little fellow had preferred death 
to capture and had committed suicide. 
While this was a surprising incident to 
me at the time I have since heard of 
similar cases which have been reported 
by other hunters. \ 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL 
VISITS SPAIN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 540) 


the enormous waste of our timbered 
lands. The landscape through which we 
traveled was wholly without interest, ex- 
cept an occasional castle on a rocky 
mountain or a hamlet on a hillside. As 
a natural consequence of the paucity of 
woods and groves, birds were seldom seen 
except a vulture, eagle or bustard. 

Arriving at Granada we put up at the 


Washington Irving Hotel, named in hon- 
or of the author of those fascinating vol- | 


umes, Granada, Alhambra and Columbus. 
In the yard of the hotel we saw some 
red-legged partridges in willow cages, 
which we were given to understand were 
used as decoys by sportsmen in shooting 
those game-birds. Within easy shooting 
distance of a convenient blind the decoys 


are staked out to lure and invite their un- | 


suspecting fellows to a cruel and igno- 


minious slaughtér by so-called sportsmen. | 


Granada is situated on the banks of the 
River Darro, on one of the loveliest 
plains in the world, at the foot of the Si- 
erra Nevada Mountains, whose summits | 
are perpetually covered with snow. Dur- 
ing the dominion of the Moors Granada 
was one of the largest and most import- 
ant cities of Andalusia, and at the pres- 
ent day is still one of the most populous. 
The center of its commercial activities is 
the old Vivirrambla, once the scene of 
Moorist jousts and tourneys, and the ad- 
joining wide street, the old bazaar, still 
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retains the small shops and booths, a re- | 
minder of its Oriental ancestry. The | 
Alameda, on the edge of town, is a fine | 
shady park and promenade, :the favorite | 
resort of the populace. Most of the | 


streets are narrow, crooked and badly | 
paved, but the gushing fountains, lofty | 
domes, minarets and steeples seen from a | 
distance form a charming view that pro- 


claims its Moorish origin. 


The Cathedral is massive but gloomy, 


and contains some notable paintings.. Its 
interior seemed rather flimsy and gaudy, 
but the dome is lofty and grand in white 


and gold. We were rather more inter- | 


ested in the fish market, with its odd-and | 
curious display of the finny tribe. We | 
observed that the ladies of Granada were 
handsome and elegant, but like all the 
daughters of Andalusia were much given 
to coquetry and flirting, and devoted to 
the love of balls and routs, the theatre | 
and bull-fights. 

On one of the hills beyond the town is 
the Gypsy quarter, where the Spanish 
Gypsies live in caves, dug-outs and huts, 
not unlike the cliff-dwellers of Arizona. 
A deep ravine separates this hill from 
the one occupied by the wonderful fort- 
ress known as the Alhambra, which is, 
of course, the principal feature of Gran- 
ada. But as Washington Irving, who 
once resided within its walls, has devoted 
an entire volume to its history, descrip- 
tion and wonders, not much can be ex- 
pected from my feeble pen. 

The marvelous Alhambra is situated on 
a commanding hill overlooking the town, 
and is approached by a sloping walk 





shaded by elms, cypresses and pepper 
trees, whose roots are nourished by a | 
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A Remuington-- 


measures up to its job 


EING particular in selecting your rifle is just as 

important as shooting accurately, The big game 
rifle you use must measure up to its job in som 
more than size, as every sportsman knows. 













































































Developing improvements in firearms and ammunition=~ 
some of the most important in this field-~ has given 
Remington a position in the minds of critical sportsmen 
which has been honestly earned. 


Remington 
for Shooting Right 
You can find a Remington big game rifle in slide 


action or autoloading model to suit your taste. 
Both are chambered for .25, .30, 32 and .35 
Remington high power smokeless cartridges. 


The slide action principle of the Model 14 enables 
the hunter to operate his rifle faster than any 
other hand-operated action and helps him to catch 
his aim quickly after each shot. The action of the 
Model 8 autoloading model is positive and rapid-- 
one shot for each pull of the trigger. No. 14 
holds six shots; No. 8 holds five. 


Ask your nearest Remington dealer to show you 

these models, A Red Ball Sign on the store in 

dicates “Sportsmen's Headquarters.” ‘There are 

over 88,000 Remington dealers in this country. 
Send For General Catalog 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co. Inc. 


: Manntacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
Woolworth lies . New York City 
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The Shirt They Choose 


For Fall or Winter hunting—on chill, 
moist days or days when winds are 
biting cold — for work or pleasure—= 


outdoor men invariably choose the 


Windbreaker 


OUTDOOR Sti 


for its warmth and comfort. It breaks the 
wind, keeps out the cold. It is neat fitting, 
yet allows utmost freedom of action. It is so 
to the touch and wears like iron. - 


Every Genuine Signal 
Shirt has this Trade 
Matk below the collar 


band. 
Without this Trade 
Mark it ésn't @ Signal. 


A SIX MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION to 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE for only 50c! 


By accepting this remarkable low price offer you save 

70 cents over the news stand price as our price Per Copy 

is 20 centa, 

THE BOY’S MAGAZINE is the finest boys’ periodical 
from 15 to 22 thrilling 


teur Photography, Talks with Parents, Boys oO 
Winning Business Success, etc., etc. Besides all this we 
are now publishing, ‘in each issue, a large number of 
illustrated jokes drawn by the best professional comic 
artists in America. 

Send only 50 cents today (send stamps if more con- 
venient) and we’ll enter your subscription at once. 

You are not taking the slightest chance as we will 
refund your money immediately should you not be more 
than pleased with The Boys’ Magazine. Our firm is in- 
corporated for $200,000.00 under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Every banker and publisher in America 
will tell you we are Absolutely Reliable. 

So send slong your subscription and if THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE doesn’t far exceed your expectations we’ll 
refund your money promptly and without qu 


Address THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO.), Inc. 
5088 MAIN ST., SMETHPORT, PA. 


_ THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE lc ON SALE at ALL NEWS STANDS 20¢ a COPY 


Ask your dealer to show ‘you a Windbreaker 


HILKER-WIECHERS MEG. CO. 
1257 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis. ~ 


Samuel Merrill’s 
THE MOOSE BOOK 


Covers the entire field of the splendid 
sport of moose-hunting. The hunter, 
scientist, general reader—even the 
camp cook will find a section where 
the subject is treated from his view- 
point. 


_“No sportsman’s library can be complete 
without it. It is almost a moose encyclopedia, 
so complete is it.”—Outdoor Life. 


New Edition. Superbly illustrated. 
Net, $6.00, postage extra. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


WITH BUCKTAIL 

Circular of other Lures and Pork 
Rind Strips -AT,, FOSS - 

1712 COLUMBUS RD. =* CLEVELAND: 
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cool, gurgling brook whose limpid waters 
are brought from the snow-clad slopes of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Enclosed 
within the walls of the fortress are nu- 
merous patios, towers, battlements and 
palatial dwellings and gardens. Its 
fountains, pools, cisterns and basins are 
supplied with cool and refreshing water 
conveyed through Moorish aqueducts 
from the snowy mountains. 


HE Palace of the Alhambra is divid- 
ed into a number of halls and courts 
connected by arches, as the Hall of 

Lions, Hall of Justice, Hall of the Two 
Sisters, Court of the Fish Pond, etc. 
Irving, the most graceful writer of pure 
English, says of the Hall of Lions: 

“In the center stands the fountain fa- 
mous in song and story. The alabaster 
basins still shed their diamond drops; 
the twelve lions which support them, and 
give the court its name, still cast forth 
crystal streams as in the days of Boab- 
dil. When one looks upon the fairy 
traces of the peristyles, and the appar- 
ently fragile fret work of the walls, it is 
difficult to believe that so much has sur- 
vived the wear and tear of centuries. 

. . It is almost sufficient to excuse the 
popular tradition, that the whole is pro- 
tected by a magic charm.” 

The Hall of Lions is a large patio with 
considerably more than a hundred pillars 
of white marble of airy lightness. In 
the center are the alabaster basins, just 
described. The floor is cut into channels 
for the running water. On the walls 
about the fountain are numerous inscrip- 
tions in the Arabic, which signify in part 
that it is a mansion exceeding in beauty 
all other mansions, and its garden con- 
tains wonders to be found nowhere else; 
its fountain of pearl with its showers 
glistening through the air in prismatic 
bubbles which fall within a circle of sil- 
very froth, and flow amid other jewels, 
exceeding the marble itself in whiteness 
and transparency! 

The Court of the Fish Pond, like the 
Hall of Lions, is oblong. In its center 
is the great marble pool more than a hun- 
dred feet long and half as wide, sur- 
rounded with hedges of myrtle and roses. 
The water, about five feet in depth, was 
as clear as crystal, and many goldfish 
were disporting themselves in the manner 
of the former sultanas and ladies of the 
harem. The floors are paved with white 
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THE KING OF OUR 
INLAND WATERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 544) 


ROLLING lures are as difficult to 
dope out as the predictions on to- 
morrow’s weather. The lure that is 

the winner today and that brings in the 
best fish of a season might not be at all 
successful for any other day in the sea- 
son. The truth of the matter is that the 
muskie is the most eccentric fish that 
swims. Any angler will at once agree 
with me upon this subject I believe. 
There is little doubt but that the muskel- 
lunge takes the artificial lure in nine out 
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of ten cases merely from curiosity, pug- 
nacity or pure unadulterated viciousness! 
In the matter of live or natural bait I 
believe that the fish takes the lure in a 
different attitude, but with the artificial I 
can not discover any plausible or material 
reason for his taking it with any ‘idea of 
food. In view of this fact I have come to 
choose my muskellunge lures to suit the 
oddities of the fish. For all around work 
in trolling I have settled upon the large 
size of spinners and spoon hook, unbaited. 
These lures are heavy and attractive in 
the extreme with their polished blade pro- 
pellors and feathered hooks. For dark- 
colored days and water that is slightly off 


color I rather like a silver spoon or spin- , 


ner, but for very bright days and clear 
water, with a reflected bottom light from 
gravel or light-colored underwater depos- 
its, I choose only the copper spoons and 
blades. 

Casting from the shore or from a boat 
is highly in favor among the majority of 
those who fish for the large fish. More 
territory can be covered, and it can be 
done in a more thorough manner than by 
trolling. The depth of the lure beneath 
the surface means a great deal at times, 
and by casting, the depth of the bait is at 
all times subject to the angler’s control, 
therefore I believe that, generally speak- 
ing, it is the best method for the man who 
cares to fish a pool or a certain stretch of 
weedy shore thoroughly. The same lures 
that are used for trolling, work equally 
well in casting. A long, record-breaking 
east is not essential for success with a 
casting rod for muskellunge. Some of 
the hardest battles I have ever fought 
and the best fish I have had the good 
fortune to bring to gaff were mainly 
taken from the shore and from short casts 
of thirty-five and fifty feet length. The 
main idea is to place the bait where the 
fish is most likely to be waiting. It is 
not absolutely essential that the lure 
should fall just before the muskie’s jaws, 
but try to get it in the immediate locality 
of your fish where it will be attractive 
and noticeable. I have known large mus- 
kies to rush a bait and hook themselves 
that were several rods away from where 
they were waiting for food, but this is 
another proof of their eccentric and pug- 
nacious character which has caused the 
fish to become known throughout this vast 
section, west of the mountains of our 
eastern part of the country, as the King 
of the Inland Waters. 


HUNTING GRIZZLY 
WITH THE BOW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 536) 


resembled our previous specimen, I let 
fly a broad head and struck the little 
fellow in the ribs. Without a sound the 
whole flock of bears disappeared. Then 
we heard a plaintive bawl; we saw the 
little fellow fall against an obstructing 
log and lie still. His mother came back 
several times, gazed at him sadly, then 
softly disappeared. 

Daybreak came. We picked up our 
little two-year-old—one hundred and 
twenty pounds,—deprived him of his 
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Make Each 


Gun Sights Shot Certain 


That satisfaction of knowing you will hit 

comes with the use of Marble’s Sights, — Profes- 

sionals and amateurs find theit shooting improved by using them. 

We also make Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 

Rods, Cleaning lee large variety of Sights, eee Match Box, Compasses, Fish 
Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Recoil Pads, Shell ost dealers st Marble’s 

Ifyou can’t find what you want, order direct. ‘Write for Marble’s Cai 


Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight 


For the hunter who goes after big game, the small game 
hunter, or target shooter. There is probably no other 
sight as generally known or as highly endorsed. Can't 
be injured by blows or shocks—if struck it gives and 
flies back instantly. For practically all American rifles. 
Two different discs furnished. State make, model and 


caliber. $3.60. 
Marble’s Duplex Sight 


The only all-purpose sight adapted to 
every rifle’s use. ‘ein. gold bead for 
target practice and game in ordinary 
light or on snow—¥-in. white enamel 
bead for game in poor light. Two sights 
in one—each perfect. $1.65. 


Marble’s Improved Frong Sight 


Enables shooter to make 
accurate shots at any range 
without adjusting rear 
sight. ject aimed at can 
be seen over or under bead. 
Choice of is or %:-in. ivory 
or gold bead. $1.10. 






























































Marble’s V-M Front Sight 


The ideal front sight to use 
with Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight. Embodies a principle 
new to most shooters, but it 
gets results. Face and lining 
of aperture made of Pope’s 
Island gold—easy to seein any 
light and will not blur. $1.65. 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight 


Guaranteed to show up well in dark timber—will never blur. Shows 
the same color on different colored objects. For practically all rifles and 
revolvers. $1f:65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
$26 Delta Avenue, 
GLADSTONE, MICH, 











































































HERE’S A SMASHING GOOD CAMP AXE 


This double-bitted camp axe—nicely balanced, is just the right weight for 
speedy work in clearing a trail or cutting firew It is a great favorite 
with forest rangers, guides, etc.—Blades are finely polished and ground 
to a keen cutting edge. Guaranteed to be absolutely perfect in quality 
and temper and the handle to be strong and true. 


Blade, 7%” x 3%”; weight 2% Ibs.; handle 28” 





























A leather blade guard adjusted for wearing at the belt completes the 
equipment. Axe retails for $2.00. 








OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us $4.00 and we will enter your subscription to FOREST AND 
STREAM for a full twelve months and in addition will also send you 
this double-bitted camp axe and leather blade guard. Address, 


FOREST and STREAM ity york. city 


NEW YORK CITY 
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| coat, long bones and skull, and performed 
| the autopsy. The arrow had cut a rib, 
gone through his left lung, shaved a 
piece off the left ventricle of the heart, 
severed the coronary artery and imbed. 
| oe itself in the sternum. His chest was 
| full of blood. We packed him home and 
had delicious bear steaks for supper. 


EXT day it rained all day, and eve- 
ning came clear and fresh with the 
fragrance of the ground and woods. 

The moon was full and beautiful, so we 
went to the blind early. 


One morning, before this, we had 
crossed the trail of a fine female and 
«three cubs. She winded us; the cubs 


“PARKROGER" squeaked and the solicitous mother 
whirled about, rose up on her tiptoes 


J] FFY LIN KS and advanced in our direction. We held 
Th S Toseth still as death while she looked, sniffed 
ey Snap fogether and growled, and then- reluctantly went 
A ff, turning back f ti to time. 
do your shirts wear out first? At the cuff edges ped ieee ‘Maneriagh ne 
probably. The cuff edges soil first and most, and launder- strong, eager to fight for her own. We 
ing quickly wears them out. heaved a sigh of relief as she would 


Jeffy Links Separable Cuff Buttons practically double the life of a shirt. have been a most dangerous animal to 
They make it easy to turn a8 the — and keep pe oe Made in two encounter. 
pieces that snap together, and apart. Buttons will not fall out when un- : : ot ae 
snapped. Hold cuffs smoothly when fastened. Made in ‘many beautiful ae her bey eens ate copeaahaby 
: : : s ‘ : 
aa tg % — oe family and all. I whispered to Young, 
Specify “Jiffy Links” to your haberdasher or jeweler. Made by a house “Get the cubs.” We waited till they 
famous fifty years for the-superiority of its products. were 40 yards off, then drove the arrows 
PARKS BROS. & ROGERS, INC. PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND at them. Thare was = squeal, & jumble 
: of dark figures, a roar from the mother, 
MAKERS OF PARKROGERS ABSOLUTELY ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTONS and they all came tumbling toward us. 


Just then the big fellow appeared on 

the scene. We had five bears in sight. 

Turning her head from side to side, try- 

ing to find her point of danger, half sus- 

pecting the big bear, our dame came 

toward us. I whispered to Young, 

“Shoot the big fellow.” At the same 

time I drew to the head and drove an 

: 4 arrow at the oncoming female. A dull 

—_. oo ee 4 soft thud; I saw her rear; she yelled 

or skin made into garments. We) 34 with rage; the yell turned to a groan; 

anne eas eee 3 she staggered sidewise twenty yards and 

Town & Country buckskin leather. Any wild or @ fell on her side; rose again breathing 

5 eather C sok oe solace “9 — : hard, and slowly sank down. She was 
eather Coats aioe ¥ dead in less than twenty seconds. 


into caps, robes, men’s or women’s! : c 
No weight, plenty 2 ee 3 The cubs had run up hill past us. One 
of “give,” weath- On el ee ¥ came back and sat up at his mother’s 





er-resisting and = _— 3 head a moment, then disappeared in the 
warmth retain- i . dark forever. " 


ing. h 
ca a ihe All this time the big male was up 


§ sportsman and Nowe” ai stage, ramping back and forth with 
fj] outdoor worker. YOCHESTER, FUR DRESSING CO. mixed emotions. Young shot three ar- 
; ee 655 WEST AVE. | rows at him; I let fly two; then off he 

i ROCHESTER N.Y. packed. We missed him! We missed 


lined, have leather 
sleeves and a box him! And only fifty or sixty yards. It 


plairin back. The Indian Moccasins is true he was in deep shadow, but we 


patented Knit-Nek : ” 
never sags and the Both Lace or Slipper should have landed! He was as big as 


knitted wristlets provide extra warmth and Made of Genuine Moose Hide a house! 


leave your hands clear for action. Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $5.00 : r 
The Universal Garment for Out o’ doors ‘Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, We were deep in despondency. We wait- 
At all leading stores. ies 2 to 6’at $9.76. ed an hour or two but the bear procession 

Write for Style Bookler G39 Sent prepaid on had passed, so we got out of our blind 


receipt of price, 
Money refunded if and started skinning the female. She 
Cer i was a beautiful bear, weighing about 500 


s factory. 
SAINT PAUL, U.S.A. pe Fla eo 
| We make the finest Buckskin Huntin j 

Originators and manufacturers of wind-proof and Shirts in America. Carry in stock the od pounds, and no fat. Her coat was like 
cold-resisting clothing. est angontanpatt of Snow Shoes in the country. that of her lord and master, dark brown, 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- * e 
‘hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin a little curly and rusted, here and ther 

Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting the silver shining through. 


shoe. Send for Free Catalog today. 
M had cut ib or two, pene- 
SHETLANG HOMESE —s Metz & Schloerb, "Gchkosh Wis sechnd Mien” Inia pie aboot the right 


ventricle of the heart. The hole in the 


DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS 
The Aristocrat of Tweed for Sporting Wear. a 2 W141 Ps thick heart wall would admit two fingers. 


tterns and Prices on Application. SERS S - sed by one huge 
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London Office, 643 Sot Chambers, ot ~. anes 
cathe nant RR MR We finished skinning at daybreak, 
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then went off in search of the cubs. We 
found one under a log a hundred yards 
distant. An arrow was lodged in his 
head and he had breathed his last. Look 
as we would, we could not find the other. 
Young’s arrow was missing, so we as- 
sumed that only a skin wound had been 
inflicted and the little fellow would re- 
cover. 

Just for curiosity and to pick up our 
arrows, we went over the ground where 
the monster passed. One arrow was 
gone. That gave us hope, so we journeyed 
on. There was blood! We trailed him. 
There were spatters of blood, as if 
sprayed on the dewy grass. Here was a 
pool of blood, and more pools, clots! 
Then began the tracking. He had wan- 
dered in and out of the little clumps of 
jack pines. We followed, cautiously, 
peering under the limbs, watching piles 
of fallen timber, as he had wandered 
round in circles, 

' Then we picked up the anterior half 


of Young’s arrow, deep stained with wet | 
blood. More pools of blood! Then we | 
picked up the feathered end of the ar- | 


row. It had been drawn out by his 





teeth. Now the bleeding stopped, with | 


only an occasional spatter. 

The trail then entered the open for- 
est, where we could track him only as he 
crossed the fallen logs, and left his 
bloody smear. Here he had dug shallow 
holes in the earth and lain down. Four 
of these were close together. He must 
have been badly hurt! 

Then his trail disappeared. We went 


over every inch of the hard ground. We | 
circled; we went back; we went in big | 


circles; we cross-cut every trail that left 
the country. We searched up and down 
the creek, but he was gone! For five 
hours we hunted in vain. 


E sat down, ate a little food, took | 
a nap, and woke up to discuss the | 


problem. He must be near. It is im- 
possible for a ‘bear to live that has lost 
so’much blood. We viewed the last wal- 
low he made. There it was in the soft 
loam beneath a big fir. No tracks left 
the area. He must have gone down in 
the ground, or straight up in the air. 
We looked once more along the rim 
rock. There was a patch of blood! Be- 
low was a trodden trail. We clambered 
down, and there he lay, great hulk that 
he was, on a rock straddled across .a 
tree! He was as dead as Caesar, cold 
and stiff! His rugged coat was matted 


with blood. Well back in his chest the | 
arrow wound showed clear. I measured | 


him;—twenty-six inches of bear had 


been pierced through and through. One | 


arrow killed him. He was tremendous. 
His great wide head, his worn and glis- 
tening teeth, his massive arms, his vast, 
ponderous feet and long curved claws,— 


all were there. He was a wonderful | (oth nar. 


beast. It seemed incredible.. I thumped | 


Young on the scapula. “My boy! I con- 
gratulate you!” 

We started to skin our quarry. [It 
was a stupendous job, as he weighed one | 
thousand pounds and was on a steep | 
canyon side, with no bottom. But by 
means of ropes and braces, by flashlight, 
acetylene lamp, candle and fire light, by 
using up all our knives and by assiduous | 














What’s in Your Kit P 


F you're the foxy outdoorer, there’s always a jar of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter in your kit. 
Do you know anything handier to eat, or anything you're 
gladder to get, after a long hike, or a morning of swift sport 
than Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread on crackers or bread? 





That rich roasted-peanut flavor goes to the spot—you bet! 


Take a tip from the experienced sportsman and slip some 
biscuits and a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter in your kit 
whenever you start out. Get it from your grocer or outfitter. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


“‘Foods of Finest Flavor’’ 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 





WEISS Alpine Binoculars 


Strong, light, compact, Copper- 
alioyed, aluminum frame, cast in one 
niece, Fine sole-leather case with 
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So ‘powerful they bring the object’ within apparently 
one-eighth of the actual distance. Invaluable for hunters, 
yachtsmen urists, foresters, range-finders, mounted 
police. catti@men, army officers. 


‘‘The Telephone of Sight’ 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumination, a great 
advantage in hunting in timber or in looking into brush at dusk or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
Stereoscopic Effect, adding to the relief of far-distant objects; 
Portability. . 
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Your 


Birds 


AMERICAN 


GAME BIRDS 


Water Birds — Game Birds 
—Upland and Shore Birds 
—In Colors 
By CHESTER A. REED 
Is a book written especially for sports- 




















men as a concise guide to the identifica- 

tion of water birds, game upland and COLORS 
shore birds. ; < 

One hundred and sixty species of birds NEEDED BY 
are faithfully depicted by the mene EVERY 
pictures, and the text gives considerable SPORTSMAN 





idea of their habits and tells where they 
are to be found at different seasons of 


the year. : ee 
These illustrations are reproduced from water-color painting by the author, whose 


books on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever published in this 
country. They are made by the best known process by one of the very first 
engraving houses in the country and the whole typography is such as is rarely 


seen in any book. : x : ioe 
The cover is a very attractive and unique one, with set-in pictures. 


PRICE 50 CENTS DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


————— 


WITH FOUR MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION TO FOREST 

FREE AND STREAM AT REGULAR RATE OF 
“ $1.00 FOR FOUR ISSUES 

FOREST AND STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





















DARROW’S 
Steel Duck Boat 


Flat Bottom, Flaring Side design. 
Built in five sizes. Quality of Mate- 
rial “and Workmanship Guaranteed, 
The lightest, steadiest, easiest_frun- 
ning Duckboat on the market. Prices 
reasonable. Shipments prompt. Send 
for free catalog showing Duckboats, 
Sectional Boats, Motor Boats, etc. 


F. H. Darrow Steel Boat Co. 


2 Clinton Street 
ALBION, MICH. 









ID you ever lay in a sink box on 
an early November morning 
when ducks were coming in flocks? 








If not, don’t let this fall pass without 
having a day like the above picture. Book 
your date early. Write W. S. Bailey, 
Perryville, Cecil Co., Md. 
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U.S. Army & Navy Goods 


For Camp and Summer Outfits 
Ask for big Catalog-123 Today 
at 


















Army Khaki Shirts . 
Navy Underwear . . 


















Army Ponchos. . . 1.25 

Army Wool Breeches. 2.50 

Khaki Trousers. . . 2.50 

devas ome: 8 

Army Blankets. . 'S,00° MAINE ARCHED INNER-SOLE 
are Takes away that flatfooted feeling so as to 









ead all other articles for 
camp or outdoor use. 


SER te TOR ARMY BAT 
BARGAIN PRICES. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 
245 W. 42d St, New York 






make your Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins feel 
the same as your everyday shoes. Every hunter 
should wear them on long tramps. 

Very best leather with all-wool felt back. Be- 
tween felt and leather is an adjustable steel 
arch. Price $1.10 postpaid. Send for Circular. 
L. L. BEAN, Mfr. Freeport, Maine 
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industry for nine straight hours we fin- 
ished him, after a fashion. 

In the middle of the night we stopped 
long enough to broil some grizzly cub 
steaks and open up a can of beans. We 
literally hacked the hide off that brute, 
and to decapitate him, dissect out his 
feet, shave off and clean his leg bones 
was a Herculean task. 

Af last another day came. We gath- 
ered our trophies together and staggered 
somehow to a trai'; packed our camp 
stuff, hired a machine to get us out of 
Yellowstone, and sallied forth dripping 
with salt brine and bear grease, dead for 
sleep. We were weary almost to intoxica- 
tion, but the possessors of the two finest 
bears in Wyoming. 

We left our hides with a ranger to 
flesh and re-salt, and so the day ended. 

Now, as I write this on the train 
speeding back to California, it all seems 
very tame and sweet, but as the cigar- 
ette ads. say: “It satisfies.” 

As for the gun, we forgot all about it, 
until the time we shipped it back to 
Frost. Not a shot fired! 

The California Academy of Sciences 
will have a handsome representative 
group of Ursus horribilis imperator 
We have the extremely gratifying feel- 
ing that we have killed five of the finest 
grizzly bear in Wyoming,—killed them 
fair and clean with the bow and arrow. 


TALES THE RIVER 
TOLD TO MATT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 545) 


food. The gills were carefully removed 
and cracker dust, which had been pre- 
pared by rolling crackers on a board, 
sprinkled very liberally over the crab. 
“Never under any circumstance cook a 
crab that has died before being dressed, 
as it, in some manner, frequently gen- 
erates a poisonous gas in a very short 
while after dying, and many cases of 
serious illness, and even death, have been 
caused through lack of such precaution,” 
said Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Woodhull had a good fire going 
and prepared a liberal supply of smok- 
ing hot lard in a frying pan into which 
the crabs were laid. Matt had an ob- 
servant eye for the whole proceeding, 
and as they were laid out smoking hot 
and golden brown on the plate, he said: 
“I do’n know if I’ll like ’em or not; they 
look jest like crackin’ big spiders.” “If 
it was a brave man who first negotiated 
a raw oyster, then he who first betook 
of a fried soft crab was a hero,” re- 
marked Mr. Woodhull. 

“Now don’t hurt the feelings of your 
cook,” said Mr. Adams with a laugh. 
Sprinkling one liberally with salt and 
adding a dash of mustard, he laid it on 
the boy’s plate, saying: “After you’ve 
eaten one there won’t be enough in the 
bay to keep you supplied.” Matt broke 
off one of the legs and tasted of it rather 
gingerly, neither of the men making any 
comment as he continued eating until the 
crab had entirely disappeared, then he 
passed his plate for another one, simply 
remarking: “They’re jest bully.”? After 
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the meal Matt was assigned the duty of 
dish washer, at which he was no novice, 
his aunt having given him full instruc- 
tions in the past and having seen to it 
that it was well done. 

“There is but little use in fishing until 
the tide is just about high,” said Mr. 
Adams; “from then on to low water is 
the best time; shrimp and other fish food 
which pass up with the tide drop back 
as the water recedes and it is then that 
fish usually bite best in places like this.” 


THE ONLY LAMP 
OF ITS KIND 


; _ The Carbide : 
Brilliant Search Light 
Showing Hinge ineihin: Trertin: Cobain: Ete. 
Sold throughout the world for 18 years. 
Shines 300 to 600 feet. Single or Double Lens 
with darkening door. Four styles, $10.00 to 
$12.00. Sold by Hardware and Sporting 


Goods Dealers. 


If your dealer cannot supply you we will 
ship on receipt of price, postage paid. 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 529 So. Dearborn St, Dept. 9, Chicago, Ill. 


E men lit their pipes and stretched Catalog free on request. 


themselves prone beneath a giant 


oak which stood near the camp, 
while Matt strolled down to the water’s 
edge and made the same experiment with 
the bottle and found the water still “‘run- 
nin’ up stream,” as he said. He sat down 
on the bank and began tossing small 
pebbles into the water, buried deeply in 
thought with the ever-active toe digging 
into the sod. Here was a new world 
opening up to his vision; although only 
a few miles from his home, it was a reve- 
lation to him, as he had never before 
seen salt water. He had eaten crabs and 
found them delicious and their habits 
had been revealed to him by his older 
companions. All that they had told him, 
so far as he had had opportunity to test 
out for himself, proved true, so why 
should not all of the many things which 
he had heard about and which seemed im- 
possible to him be accepted? His very soul 
was beginning to hunger for the broader 
things of life, to see and know for him- 
self the mysteries wrapped up in the 
bosom of the great salt waters. Here 
he was at the junction of the salt and 
fresh and had been promised fishing 
which he had never partaken of and 
knew not how to do. He was to become 
acquainted with the kinds of fish which 
thrived in either salt or fresh water, and 
he was in a transport of delight at the 
prospect. As he sat there, a large crab 
came finning itself along at the surface 
of the water as is its custom when all 
is quiet. Here was a distinctly salt 
water creature enjoying itself in what 
was surely at best no more than slightly 
brackish water, and he watched it with 
interest as it gave him a good oppor- 
tunity to observe its method of locomo- 
tion. Its large claws were folded close 
to its body and it used only the two 
swivel-jointed paddles at the back to 
propel itself along and it seemed to move 
sideways, as is true of that species. He 
knew from his experience with them in 
the merning that they can swim with 
great swiftness when alarmed. Suddenly 
he sat bolt upright ‘and his gaze was 
fastened on a moving object on the bank 
about fifty yards upstream from where 
he was seated. -For a full minute he 
watched it, then he cautiously flattened 
himself on the ground and began worm- 
ing his way toward a bunch of laurels 
near where the men lay. ,As he gained 
the cover he picked up a bit of light 
wood and tossed it so it would fall on 
Mr. Adams, who looked around quickly 
when the missile struck him and saw the 
lad making the most earnest gestures for 
him to come to him, at the same time 
holding his fingers to his lips in token 
of silence. Mr. Adams crept to him, well 
knowing that something out of the ordi- 


Big Game 
Hunters 


Consider whom you will have 
mount your invaluable trophies. 
We are specialists in game heads, 
life-sized animals and fur rugs. 


Our catalog showing prize specimens 
re-created true to life will impress 
you with what a lifetime devoted to 
taxidermy can attain. 

FIELD GUIDE & 

src came soox F REE 
Contains records of North American Big 
Game. Its 32 pages, richly illustrated, 
will charm and convince you. Shows 
beautiful Game Heads and Rugs for sale 


- Sonar realistically your home, den 
rite us today. 


JONAS BROS., txb ronniens 


1019 Broadway DENVER, COLO, 
Branch: Livingston, Mont. 


SPORTS- 
MEN 


Protection and wear are what 
you want in tent and waterproof 
covering. 


These qualities you will find in 
United States Tent products. The 
material and workmanship that go 
into these goods have won the ap- 
proval of thousands of sportsmen. 

Large scale production assures you of 
wide choice and right prices. Ask for our 
latest catalog. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


229 No. Desplaines St., 


Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into —, — 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


GUARANTEED TO KEEP YOU DRY 
in the heaviest rainstorms. The only reliable 
garment for every outdoor een 

Compact, Light, Serviceab 
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The Mannlicher-Schoenauer Rifle 


All Calibers $92.50, With Telescope $150 


THE WORLD’S FINEST GUNS 
FRANCOTTE 


PURDEY BOSS 
WOODWARD 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND 


LANG CHURCHILL 
GREENER 


and all of the domestic 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS and REVOLVERS 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, 


Inc. 


414 Madison Avenue, New York 
(Note new address) 


JOIN THE ARMY OF SUCCESSFUL ANGLERS 
BY USING A 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED SPORTSMEN ATTEST TO THE SATIS- 
FYING RESULTS ATTAINED BY USING THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 


Guaranteed Perfect and Practical 


No cranking—made in four sizes: “G” line capacity No. 2— 


75 ft. No. 2—90 ft. No, 3—150 ft. 
LEFT HAND REELS MADE TO ORDER 
Send for Catalogue 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO. 
Mohawk New York 


No. 4—225 ft. 


FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


Light, easy to handle, nc leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry by 
hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 


used by U. 


S. and Foreign Governments. 


Awarded First Prize at 


Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 


Motors. 


Catalog. 


King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


It’s @ Dry Fly—Trout and Bass Jump at It 
You have known the Joe Welsh Leader for years 
—now make the acquaintance of the “Blue 
Devil.”” 

Joe Welsh Leader in 6 breaking strains—a 
8-ft. length by mail, 25¢.; 6-ft. length, 50c.; 
9-ft. for 75e. 

A “Blue Devil’”’ and 3-ft Leader, 75c. 


JOE WELSH 


Pasadena, California 
Distributor for 


e 
QYOSIAC 
‘Heddon 
Bait Casting Reels 


Jim Heddon 2-Piece Rods 
Baby Crab and Other Minnows 
: “Ask the Fish!” 
Jas. Heddon’s Sons 
Dowagiac, Mich, 


Enjoy the thrill and excitement 
which bait-casting angling gives, 
by casting for ’em with the 


South Bend Reel 


which entirely eliminates back-lashes, 
snarles and tangles. Our book “The 
Days of Real Sport’’ tells tried and 
proven casting methods. hows com- 
plete South Bend Tackle line. A 
postal brings it FREE. 


SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
10298 High St. South Bend, Ind. 


’ 

Don’t buy fish nets— 
You can knit them your- 
self at small cost. It’s 
dead easy. Complete Il- 
lustrated Instructions, 
Shuttle, Mesh Blocks, 
Valuable Fishing Hints, 
for $1.25 postpaid. Fur- 
ther particulars if de- 
si 


"W. E. CLAYTON 
43 No. Main Street 
Altoona, Kansas 


Finest Salt Water Fishing 


Channel Bass, Trout, Mackerel and Tarpon in 


abundance. Ideal accommodations. Ex- 
pert guides. The best fishing season 
is now. Write for folder. 


ROLSTON HOTEL 
Coden, Alabama. J. E. Rolston, Prop. 
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| turned and swam to the bank, and after 
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nary was transpiring somewhere near. 
“What’s up?” he whispered when near 
enough to be heard. “I do’know what 
it is,” whispered back the boy, “somethin’ 
bout as big as a small dog an’ grey an’ 
black an’ a big bushy tail. It’s workin’ 
over along the other bank as if lookin’ 
for something.” The lad was highly ex- 
cited and he crept forward with great 
caution toward the bank of the stream, 
but in a direction toward where he had 
seen the animal, the man following close- 
ly and both screened by the bushes. As 
they reached the bank Matt peered cau- 
tiously out and for several minutes looked 
anxiously around, when he suddenly 
ducked his head and pointed across the 
stream without a word. Mr. Adams 
crawled to his side and saw the object of 
the boy’s interest. ‘“That’s a coon,” he 
whispered, “I never before saw one 
prowling around at this time of the day; 
he’s hungry and looking for frogs or 
something.” The boy looked the ques- 
tions he would like to ask, but remained 
silent. They were not more than twenty 
yards from the raccoon, which, entirely 
unaware that its most deadly and dread- 
ed enemy was near, was peering keenly 
under the bank and along the water. 
Then it braced itself quickly and plunged 
into the water and simultaneously. with 
the splash a large crab went into the air 
The coon 


shaking the water from its fur it walked, 
or rather ambled to where the crab lay. 
The lad noticed the peculiar gait of the 
little animal, whispering: “He walks 
jest like a pacin’ hoss trots.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


MAKING 
FIRES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 551) 


in your ditty bag. Get some dry birch 
or cedar bark and shred it up between 
two stones. Mix this up with some 
scorched rags and dry powdered wood or 
punk. Strike a spark into a little pile 
of this and breathe upon it very gently 
so as not to blow it away—a live coal 
will form in the tinder which you then 
place into a wad of dry shredded bark, 
Add some slivers of wood and other in- 
flammable material and blow into flame. 

Your watch crystal, provided there is 
sunlight, may be used as a burning glass 
to start the tinder into flame. 

The bow and drill method may be used 
also, if no other way seems practical. Cut 
a hickory bow about two feet long and 
fit it loosely with a thong—use a. shoe 
string or leather strip. The drill may be 
cedar and the fire block too—the wood 
needs to be dry of course. For a palm 
piece or pressure block for the upper 
end of the drill to revolve in, cut a piece 
of any hard wood. 

Pass the thohg once around the drill 
stick; make a notch in the fire block for 
the drill to operate in, fit the pressure 
block on the top of the drill stick and 
you are ready to drill. Draw the bow 
back and forth and press down, not too 
hard, on the pressure block. Continuing 
this drawing back and forth, a fine pow- 
der will be ground out by the revolvine 
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lower end of the drill stick; this will 
soon begin to smoke and presently a 
spark will appear in the powder thus 
formed. Breathe into it gently and when 
well alive dump it into your ‘tinder and 
blow into flame. 

It’s a good stunt to keep a little light 
wood for kindling in the tent; lacking 
this dry wood in rainy weather, you may 
start a fire with dry wood knocked from 
the inside of a stump, log, or dead tree. 
If your kindling is hard to light, a little 
kerosene comes in very handy; there are 
also some highly inflammable cubes about 
the size of a piece of lump sugar that 
may be purchased in most sporting goods 
stores, that will assist greatly, if your 
wood is damp. 

Another little trick, if your small wood 
does not catch fire easily, is to make a lot 
of “Xmas trees”—take a quantity of light 
wood slivers and cut into each, as if to 
make shavings; do not cut the shavings 
off altogether, however, leave the ends 
attached to the stock, so that the shav- 
ings stick out from the main stem like 
the branches of a tree. Make a whole 
lot—stand them up against a stick and 
light; they will catch fire readily and 
make a big blaze for the larger wood. 


OR the cooking fire it is best to make 

a rather small fire with intense heat, 

with as little flame and smoke as 
possible; for a fire to heat’ the tent, a 
large fire is needed with much flame and 
lots of glowing logs and coals. For your 
fire to heat the tent at night, some sort 
of reflector should be placed back of the 
blaze to direct the heat rays into the 
open front of your tent so that you will 
not lose the warmth by radiation. 

Drive down two hard stakes of red 
oak, red maple or some other nearly un- 
burnable green wood, leaning slightly 
backwards and build a reflector of green 
logs, piled one upon the other, leaning 
against the two uprights. Place two 
logs for andirons and build your fire of 
birch, hickory or oak on them at night. 
When burned down to coals place on 
two or three more logs which should be 
replenished, from time to time, during 
the night. 

The Indian fire or lazy man’s fire may 
be found sufficient for a brilliant night 
fire around which you may gather to 
swap yarns. This fire is made of “squaw 
wood”—dead saplings, or large branches 
dragged to the camp and placed in a 
circle, the ends pointing towards the cen- 
ter, like the spokes of a wheel. As the 
ends are consumed, the fire may be re- 
plenished by simply shoving the logs in 
towards the center. 

If you are fortunate enough to be near 
a deposit of clay a good oven may easily 
be constructed by plastering over a keg, 
laid upon its side, a mixture of water 
and clay, a couple of inches thick. Make 
an opening near the closed end for a 
chimney. Fill up the keg with wood and 
burn till the keg is consumed and the 
clay is baked hard. 

If no keg is available, make a form of 
logs and sticks and spread a layer of 
clay over it as you did over the keg. Fire 
the wood as before. To use as an oven 
make a good fire inside and when the 
wood has burned down, rake out the 
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ON THE BEACH AND 
THE BOARDWALK 
When you want to rest, 
refresh body and spirit— 
Atlantic City!» Laughter, 
gayety, life—along the world- 
famous Beach and Boardwalk. 
Eight miles of Boardwalk, lined 
withathousand shopsandamuse- 
ments; and eight miles of frolic 
in the rolling surf. Or you 
may go yachting, fishing or play 
golf—with the most interesting 
of companions. 


Then sit back and repose on the 
broad deck porch of Chalfonte. 
Relax mind and muscles. Be 
soothed by sight and sound of 
the sea, refreshed by its tonic 


fragrance. Chalfonte is hospi-- 


table, quiet, home- 
like. Its guests re- 
turn year after year 
and like it more. 
Once to Chalfonte, 
always to Chalfonte. 
American Plan 
Always Open 
THE LEEDS 
COMPANY > 





NEWFOUNDLAND 2 i2ii Pi tiate? toc anne’ 
4 aradise for the 
Ideal Canoe Trips — xe 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich i 
kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are hosel famous ee 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated 
Booklet and Folder, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 

F, E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 


Reid Newfoundland Company, 


WILD FOWL SHOOTING 
An exclusive club desires a few additional members. Lo- 
cated in the Back Bay District of Virginia, an over night 
ride from New York. 


Wonderful Canvas Back, Red Head, and Common Duck 
shooting. Also finest Wild Geese shooting in America. 


Club has fine Point Shooting, several Batteries, Live 
Duek and Geese Decoys, and up-to-date motor boats. 


Address J. R. B., White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
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t, John’s, New Foundland 


“Striped Bass” “Bluefish” 


On Famous Manasquan Beach 


During the Months of 
Sept. and October, 1920 


Accomodations for Eight to Ten Sportsmen 


Who appreciate “Good Sport,” Clean Beds 
and Gentlemen’s Quarters as that term 
is understood, and at small expense. 
Half hour from Barnegat Bay for Snipe 
Shooting or Inside Fishing. 


Address 


LEONARD HULIT, Asbury Park, N. J. 
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There’s nothing quite so nice 


For Camping 


Two Burner Model Closed 


as the 


Auto-Kamp-Kook-Kit 


Think of the joy of having hot meals 
rain or shine. No smoky, smud 
camp fire to bother with. No hunt- 
ing for dry wood. Auto-Kamp- 
Kook-Kit burns gasoline — gives a 
steady heat even in a 30-mile wind. 
Comes with or without cooking 
utensils. Equipped with patent 
ressure gauge pump and funnel. 
Pon be had in one or two burner 
models or four-party suitcase outfit. 


Prices from $7.50 to $40.00 


See your dealer or write us for complete 
details 


Prentiss~Wabers Stove Company 


4 Spring Street 


J, KANNOFSKY cits Brower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, ani- 
mals and manufacturing purposes a specialty. 
Send fo#@prices. All kinds of heads and 

for furriers and taxidermists. 


328 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St. 
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Giants, New Zealand Reds, R 
Belgian Hares, Ferrets, Pigeons, 
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MOHAWK RABBITRY, Dept. $, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


HUNTING CLOTHES 
and CAMP OUTFITS 


Hunting and camping out- 
fits complete. Hunting 
coats, shooting vests, caps, 
ponchos, rubber boots, 
sweaters, camp outfits, 
etc., at remarkable prices. 


Send six cents for 
our big catalog No. 
4, offering  hun- 
dreds of useful ar- 
ticles. 


Heavy khaki color 

duck, corduroy 

collar, thoroughly 
waterproof. 


NEW YORK | 


d ir- 
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Trained dogs sent on trial, you * be 
en 
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nels, Cleveland, Georgia. 
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coals, place bread, biscuits, or game with- 
in and cover up the front end. If you 
have not the time nor the inclination to 
make an oven in this way, dig out an oven 
in the clayey soil of the bank, about 
waist high if possible; make a hole down 
from the top to the end of the oven for 
a smoke outlet; this will work well. 


Y to make a study of the proper 
woods that should be used for the 
different kinds of fires. For cook- 

ing under your pots and pans, in gener- 
ral, use hickory, blackjack oak, maple 
(hard) and white oak. Flying parti- 
cles of popping embers are dangerous, 
so avoid cedar, soft pine, hemlock, chest- 
nut, spruce and balsams. For the sup- 
porting logs and stakes you may use such 
woods as red maple, red oak, hornbeam, 
green pitch pine, sour gum, green balsam 
or black ash. For heating the tent with 
a big fire, you have birch, hickory, hard 
maple, white oak and blackjack. 7 
You will not find many woods to choose 
from if camping on the beach, as your 
fuel will be mostly dried-out driftwood. 
Short lengths of yellow pine logs are 
occasionally found stranded on the beach, 
however, and these serve admirably to 
build the cook fire between. Nice square 
blocks of peat, cut no doubt from some 
distant meadow during ditching opera- 
tions, are also found washed ashore, now 


| and then, and make excellent substitutes 


for side logs. 
In beach cookery many difficulties are 
encountered that do not exist in the 


; woods; not the least of these is wind. 


The slightest breath of air will send sand 
into everything; it is good therefore to 
have well fitting covers for all of your 
pots and pans. If it blows hard, build a 
board fence or wind break on the wind- 
ward side of the fire. These shields are 
often found ready-made on the beach— 
doors, shelves, chest covers, or table tops 
that have washed ashore. Last year I 
used a wind break, worth I am sure, a 
hundred dollars—provided one could take 


| it home—a beautiful solid mahogany 


chest-top I think it was. Nearly three 
inches thick, inlaid and _ beautifully 
carved. What an inspiration to a novelist. 

If no logs are to be found, the little 
wire grates that come with folding legs, 
a dingle stick, or forked uprights with a 
crossbar will be the thing. It is not 
necessary to break your back leaning 


| over your fire—dig a nice square hole 


about two feet deep to stand in, or you 


| may sit on its edge when you are “spoil- 


ing grub.” Watch the ones who-know 
how, the old has-beens, the sour-doughs— 
you will pick up many a wrinkle and 
labor-saving device; no use going through 
hardships yourself, profit by the ex- 
periences of others. 


Bow and drill for fire making 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION 
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OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
powder horns, etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


ONE 22 HI POWER SAVAGE RIFLE, PRAC- 
tically new. One 351 Cal Winchester Automatic 
rifle, 2 elips and a buckskin case. One 22 Hi 
Power cartridge belt. Ali for $60. A bargain. 
Apply, Robert Spears, Burlington, Wyo. 


THREE NEW PARKER SHOTGUNS.—H. B. 
Prindle, 101 Park avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


"MAKE ‘YOUR GUNS LOOK LIKE NEW.—I 





D-1, Dane, Wis. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 
FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK saees Fe 


stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


Simon, 











FISH AND GAME ATTRACTIONS 





DECOYS—CALLERS; PURE BRED. NO 
limit. Wild Mallard, young, $4.00 pair; year- 
lings, $5.00 pair. English callers, young. $8.50 
pair; yearlings, os 00 pair. Duck Book, 25c. 


Ferrets for sale. E. Breman Co., Danville, Illinois, 


LIVE DECOY FOR SALE—ANOTHER FLOCK 
of genuine English call ducks (trained decoys), 
are very tame and easy to handle, small. Famous 
for their continual calling. Our ducks have been 
used for nearly asquarter of a century with 
greatest success. Would advise ordering early to 

Also wood ducks, eee, 
and Canada geese (decoys), etc. Address 
Evans’ Game Farm, St. Charles, Til. 








_SPORTSMEN—TRY THE VETERAN GUIDE. 


world. For particulars write W. C. Ryer, . 
M., Upper Clyde River, Shelburne County, Nova 
Scotia. 





WILD MALLARD CALLERS—MY LIVE 
wild mallard callers are hardy and husky and are 
shipped in a handy carrying case at no extra 
cost for the case. The price is $2.50 each in 
September; $2.75 in October; $3.00 in November. 
Clyde B. Terrell, Dept. H-203, Oshkosh, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


FERRETS FOR SALE—I.ARGE OR SMALL, 
either sex. W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio, 





FERRETS FOR SALE—LARGE OR SMALL 
lots, write for prices. W. H. Campbell, R. 2, New 
London, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—BROWN AND WHITE FERRETS. 
Harry Chandler, New London, 


GINSENG $10; GOLDENSEAL, $6 
Easily grown. 200 seeds of each for Fall planting 
with instructions post paid, only $1. Earl 
Twitchell, West Milan, N. H. 





GUARANTEED GERMINABLE WILD RICE 





seed for fall sowing. Write Robert Campbell, 
Keene, Ontario. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ting for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, 
St. Louis. Missouri. 


. D. P. Dickie, 250 West 104th street, New 
York City, N. Y. 


PEARLS, BAROQUES, SLUGS; BOUGHT, 
sold and exchanged, loose or mounted. L. 
Mapes, Indiana Harbor, Indiana. 


TRAPPERS—BROWN’S FOX BOOK WILL 
teach you to catch foxes. Best scents and trap- 
ping methods. Results guaranteed. Price $2. 





Ernest A. Brown, Nashua, N. H. 


A nominal charge of ten cents per word will carry 
of readers on farms, in the towns and cities, and at the end of blazed trails. 


FOREST AND STREAM 






PHOTO SUPPLIES 


MAIL US 20c WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send six 
negatives any size and 20c for six prints. Or 
send 40c for one 8 x 10 mounted enlargement. 
Prompt, perfect service. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$6.00 DOWN; $6.00 MONTHLY; SIX ACRE 
fruit, poultry; "fur farm; river font; Ozarks; 
$100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North 
Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


FOR SALE—COLES ISLAND. GOOD STOCK 
farm and hunting resort. Well stocked with quail. 
A. B. Cannon, Ridgeland, South Carolina. 


TAXIDERMY 


SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMY. — SPECIMENS 
and trophies beautifully mounted. Our work true 
to nature in every detail. Standard museum 
methods. Moderate prices. C. F. Carter, Taxi- 
dermist, Good Ground, Long Island, N. Y. 


WANTED.—EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST. 
Also young man for general work, skinning speci- 
mens, etc. State experience, M. J. Hofmann, 
989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


DOGS 


In_ transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 














disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not 
to be transferred until the dog has been 
received and found to be satisfactory. 





ATREDALES 


LIONHEART AIRESDALES — THE ALIL- 
round dogs, are sold on a dead open and shut 
guarantee of satisfaction. Although we do less 
advertising than any kennel of like size, we re- 
ceive inquiries from all over America and many 
foreign countries, for Lionheart Airedales; have 
saitshied customers in 36 different States and four 
provinces of Canada. As hunters of all furred 
game, retrievers of waterfowl, stock dogs, watch 
dogs and companions for children, they have no 
superiors. - Write for signed testimonials and iist 
of puppies for sale. Lionheart Kennels, Box 1412, 
Anaconda, Montana, 


LIONHEART WATER WIZARD—A DEAD 
game 60 pounder of the best of breeding, a duck 
dog that the water never gets too cold for, also 
finds, flushes and retrieves grouse and chicken. 
Three years old, first $55 takes him. Lionheart 
Kennels, Box 1412, Anaconda, Mont. Wires given 
preference. 


ST. VRAIN AIREDALES, MOUNTAIN 
raised (altitude 8,500 ft.), from big game hunters 
and show stock. Th eWest’s best imported Nor- 
manton Lad. Fee $20.000. St. Vrain Kennels, 
Lyons, Colorado (Star Line.) 


COLLIES 
WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, INTELLI- 


gent, refined and useful; pairs not a ‘kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Towa, 


GUN DOGS 


BEAGLES BROKEN AND PARTLY BROKEN 
—_ puppies. W. F. Klinedines, Seven Valleys, 
‘a. 











BEAGLE, RABBIT HOUNDS, FOXHOUNDS, 
coon, oppossum, skunk, squirrel dogs, setters, 
pointers, bear, deer, wolf hounds. Circulars, 10c. 
Browns Kennels, York, Pennsylvania. 





BRACE REGISTERED POINTER DOGS TWO 
and one-half years old, ideal quail and grouse 
dogs and fine retrievers, $250 each. Registered 
three-year-old Llewellen setter dog as = a 
quail and grouse dog as any man owns, fine re- 
triever, $300. Pointer dog and bitch, 2% years 
old, not related, no better quail dogs, fine re- 
trievers, $300 each. Llewellen setter bitch doing 
fine work on quail right now, $200. Ten hand- 
some pointed puppies with all registration papers, 
either sex, $50 each, and om other — quail 
and grouse dogs in the hands of professional 
handlers, they run in price from $150 to $400. 
Tell me what you want, don’t ask what I have. 
I also have ten broken brood bitches under four 
years of age, price $200 each. Harmon Sommer- 
ville, Amite, La. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


classified messages to our army 





GUN DOGS 


FOR SALE.—IRISH, ENGLISH; LLEWEL- 
lyn setter pups and trained dogs, pointers, Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers both 
in pups: and trained dogs. Enclose stamps for 
descriptions, _ Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, 
Towa. 


FOX, COON, SKUNK AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Buy your dog now and know him when the sea- 
son opens. Also puppies and started dogs. 10c 
for photos of hounds. H. C. Lytle, Fredericks- 
burg, Ohio. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 


English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
American Fox Hounds, Lion, Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 19¢ stamps. Rockwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Kentucky. 

RABBIT, BEAGEE, FOX, COON, SKUNK, 
opossum hounds; pet and farm dogs; swine. Cata- 
logue, 4c. stamps. Kiefer’s Kennels, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. ' 

THREE HANDSOME REGISTERED PARTLY 
broken setter bitches at One Hundred Dollars 
apiece. They point and need experience only. 
Two seven months old, Fifty Dollars; and some 
younger at Forty Dollars. On approval. Miss 
Marion du Pont, Montpelier Station, Virginia. 


HOUNDS 
FOR SALE, COON AND OPPOSSUM HOUNDS, 


skunk and rabbit hounds. Thoroughly trained, 
sent on trial. Fry’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 








HOUNDS. FREE TRIAL. PHOTOS, TESTI- 
monials, Write. Kaskaskia Kennels, Herrick, 
Illinois, 

NELLIE M. Ill. A. K. C., NO. 247624—14 
inches—black, white, tan; five years, $75. Teddy, 
debonair pedigree, fifteen inches, three years, 
will drive till he drops, $60. Queen, one year, 


12% inches, same blood as Teddy, not broken, 
$35. Teddy and Queen eligible A. K. C. All 
rabbit. One rabbit hound, three years, a corker; 
no pedigree, $25. One thoroughly trained fox 
hound; will drive nothing else, $75. Dogs shipped 
Cc. O. D. Express. Ten days’ trial D. F. 
Houran, Keene, N. H. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, 
Ill., offers fox, wolf, coyotte, 





TOWER HILL, 
coon, skunk, op- 


possum and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial. 
Also dogs beginning to trail, and puppies. Our 
crackerjack rabbit hounds are the kind that 


pleases. Try one of our pride cooners if you are 
looking for something above the average. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DR. HEITZ’S RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
mange, eczema, dandruff, loss of hair and all skin 
troubles; 8 oz. bottle, $1. 00, post paid. St. Louis 
Beagle Kennels, St. ‘Louis, * Missouri. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample 15 cents, 
$1.50 per year. Address Desk F, Hounds and 
Hunting, Decatur, Illinois. 


MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particu- 
lars. czema Remedy Company, Dept. F., Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


OF THE 
FOREST 


By Zane Grey 


has.a message on every page 
of life lived gloriously in the 
open, of adventure, of daring, 
of romance, of the wonder of 
forest and mountain, More 
than a million readers have 
thrilled to this romance of the 
Arizona mountains—this novel 
of a hidden paradise and’ how 
a man and woman found love 
together in the shadow of the 
encircling mountains and in the 
deeper shadow of the danger 
that lurked behind them, Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 


THE PEDDLER 
By Henry C. Rowland . 


Another delightful and really 
mysterious mystery story cen- 
tering around that gang of in- 
ternational crooks of which 
Chu-Chu La Tondeur was the 
founder. It is an intriguing 
tale of this band’s operations 
in a rich American colony. 


$1.75. 


ALL-WOOL 
MORRISON 


By Holman Day 


A high-speed, twenty - hour 
cross-section of American life. 
This story of a young mayor’s 
fight to save several millions 
for his state—at the risk of the 
love of the one woman—makes 
a novel humorous, and human, 
and true. (Frontispiece. $190.) 


CALIBAN 
By W. L. George 


is the story of “Bulmer’—a 
man with a genius for success, 
with the power to control the 
destiny of a nation, but who 
was unable to regulate his own. 
And it was love which taught 
him his weakness, $2.00. 


THE THREAD 

OF FLAME 

By Basil King 
is the story of a modern Enoch 
«Arden who, having “come back 
from the dead,” finds his wife 
strangely insistent that they 
bridge their years of separation 


with silence. A searching 
novel. Illustrated. $2.00. 


zair HARPER & BROTHERS y<7. 
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TRAINING THE PUPPY 


A LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR CORRESPONDENTS REVEALS 
SOME PRACTICAL, COMMON-SENSE IDEAS ON THE SUBJECT 


By DR. FRANK T. WOODBURY 


MULTI - BENEDICT 

once said: “I have 

had five wives and no 

two of them were 

alike.” The writer 

has had more than 

five times five dogs 

and his experience 

leads him to believe 

that almost the same 

could be truthfully 

said of the five and 

twenty or more dogs. 

I do not recall one who didn’t have 
some good traits or many who didn’t 
have something to be desired in addition- 


jal “high school” training. Many times 


‘I have regretted that I could not more 
fully make a dog understand me and then 
I have taken off my hat and apologized 
for not having brains or instinct enough 
to understand what he was doing or for 
doubting his accuracy. I thank a kind 
destiny that didn’t make me a good dog 
with a “mut” owner or trainer. 

My own excuse for rearing and train- 
ing bird dogs for my own use is that I 
enjoy the sport from every angle, treat 
my dogs well and do the best I know how 
for them. I believe that at least nine dogs 
in every ten (I am speaking only of bird 
dogs) are spoiled by poor handling, and I 
also believe that nine in every ten could 
have been made satisfactory shooting 
companions if intelligently handled from 
puppyhood. If there are no two wives 
alike and no two dogs alike neither are 
there two owners and trainers exactly 
alike. The older you grow and the more 
experience you have, the more you real- 
ize how little you really know, and how 
much less you knew when you thought 
you knew a whole lot more than you know 
you know now. This can only be attained 
by experience. 

Your puppy needs aimost as much care 
and protection as your child. It is quite 
as important to foresee, forestall, or 
avoid bad habits and accidents as to teach 
proper action in the field. I believe that 
many promising pups have been found to 
be gun-shy who would have deported 
themselves very differently if they had 
been properly guarded during their first 
Fourth of July. I know of a beautiful 
pointer, a little brother of one of the 
finest bird dogs in Massachusetts, who 
was utterly ruined by children with tor- 
pedoes and crackers. Perhaps he could 
have been broken of his gun-shyness but 
his owner was so disgusted at finding him 
gun-shy that he discarded him. Another 
puppy was so frightened by railroad tor- 


% 


pedoes during shipment that a gun shot 
sent him cowering to the rear, doubtless 
remembering that long, tiresome ride in a 
stuffy little box. 

Then there are hundreds of little things 
to be avoided as well as taught, and no 
two dogs can be handled exactly alike. 
One dog may require considerable severity, 
another must be handled with silk gloves. 
One requires teaching, restriction and cor- 
rection. Another needs very little teaching 
and no punishing. The greatest thing I 
have ever learned in breaking bird dogs 
is to adapt myself to the dog. For exam- 
ple, I have a female pointer who knew our 
game from egg to pocket. At about seven 
years her ear drums were injured by a 
youngster who shot so close to her head 
that I thought he had,killed her. She 
was soon stone deaf. Now the whole pro- 
cedure had to be revised. I could no 
longer be “baso” in the field; words and 
whistles were useless. Her vision was 
not good and an occasional wave of the 
hand was the only possible interference 
on my part. She was slow and very care- 
ful, quartered her ground over carefully, 
and kept in sight of me. When she 
found game she pointed and waited. If 
by any chance I did not see and come 
to her she returned to the last place where 
she had seen me and came up on my 
track. Then she led away and I pussy- 
footed behind. If I fell too far behind 
she waited. When she made her final 
point the birds were almost under her 
nose and the shots were all easy straight- 
aways; doubles were frequent and easy. 
There were no words, whistles or racing 
through the bushes to alarm the game, 
consequently they were not frightened and 
lay close. I never found game so easily, 
nor so plentiful, never wasted so little 
time in reaching them, never had such 
good shots nor killed so many birds with 
so few misses as with that old, deaf dog. 

After a while it filtered through my 
thick skull that she was quite as anxious 
to find birds as I was. Also that her deaf 
and dumb brute-instinct was a blamed 
sight more successful than my superior 
human intellect. 

After that I would drag her by force 
and Ford to what I considered a likely 
locality and let her find the birds if there 
were any. Which reminds me that she used 
to find birds in spots where my superior 
intelligence told me there were none, 
but she, not knowing there should be none 
there at that time of the day would creep 
right in and find them. I learned many 
lessons from her and since then have let 
my dogs find the birds. They are more 
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successful than I am. I once had an 
“incorrigible.” No one could manage him, 
He was all right while he was in sight, 
but if he got beyond restraint he would 
hunt. off by himself unmindful of call or 
whistle. Several good handlers said that 
the only way to keep him under control 
would be to tie or kill him. Not wishing 
to do either I traded him to a dealer who 
sent him out West where he promptly 
made good, when worked in large fields 
by men riding. He had been born on the 
wrong part of the map. 

A little pointer, a dead ringer for Mary 
Montrose, after a little yard breaking, 
behaved so well in the woods that I was 
worried because I could not see anything 
to do to her. After watching her half an 
hour in the woods one of the best known 
trainers in New England said: “Why, you 
don’t need to do anything to her. She is 
self broke. Just kill a few birds over her. 
Don’t let her retrieve till next year and 
you will have a wonderful dog.” Alas! 
An autopsy six months later showed fila- 
ria sanguinis—blood worms—and I was 
looking for a new dog. And here is the 
gist of this letter: 

No two dogs are exactly alike and no 
two owners, particularly amateurs. It is 
said that a man has to build three houses 
before he can get one to suit himself. It 
is much the same with dog-breaking. The 
amateur reads a few books and tries to 
teach his dog what he has learned, then 
he takes the dog out on game and the 
dog teaches him a few things. Study 
your dog and let him teach you some of 
the things you never dreamed of. As far 
as possible adapt yourself to his style of 
hunting. Try to understand him. He 
knows by instinct a whole lot more than 
you can realize or imagine but he can’t 
tell you, so you must watch him and 
learn his ways and how to interpret them. 

Truly the novice who starts out to 
“break” a puppy has more to learn than 
the dog has. The owner has everything 
to learn while the dog shows by instinct 
a whole lot that his master doesn’t know 
and never will know. And if he did know, 
he would not know how to teach it to him. 

Many of the best traits in many of my 
dogs have been self eacquired or in- 
stinctive. 

Teach your dog the few things you 
know; study and adapt yourself to him. 
If you can learn from him as readily as 
he does from you you will probably get 
along all right and be mutually enjoyable 
shooting companions. 

After you have instructed the novice 
how to teach his cog—for the love of a 
good dog—keep on and instruct him how 
to be taught by the dog and how to deport 
himself so that the good and promising 
puppy won’t be so confused and discour- 
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‘These are the rats dug out and killed by a Vibert Airedale Terrier in less than two hours 


Airedale Terriers 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog 
Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Sur- 
passes Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The 
all round dog of the times for city 
or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 
We offer country bred, farm raised 
puppies from registered thorough- 
bred stock; a full grown male, and 
a full grown female already served 
by a registered stud. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


SAFE DELIVERY 


“TheDog That Thinks” 
Finest ALL ROUND hunter on 
earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed 
for -coon, skunk, opossum, better 
for rabbits than rabbit hound, best 
retriever, land, water. Will point, 
fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. 
Used extensively on deer, cougar, 
mountain lion, bear, endorsed by 
ROOSEVELT and Rainey. An 
“honest” dog. We have best hunt- 
ing stock on earth, puppies, grown 
dogs. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


wt is the Home of the World Famous International Champion Kootenai Chinook the 


ly ican Bred International C 
Hunter of Big Game. At Stud. Fee $25. 


pion Airedale in the World and a 


We bave a litter sired by the above stud ready for shipment RIGHT NOW. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price Liston Request 


VIBERT KENNELS 


Box 60A, WESTO 


EY, Phone Bound Brook 397 


x 60 IN. JERS 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE AIREDALE TERRIER KENNEL IN’ THE WHOLE WORLD 


Alertness, energy, high spirits—all the best of doggy qualities—are devel- 
oped and fostered by rigid adherence to the principle of “A perfect dog diet for 
a dog constitution.” A perfect dog diet is a staple one of SPRATT’S MEAT 
FIBRINE DOG CAKES varied occasionally by feeds of 


“SPRATT’S RODNIM” 


A granulated Dog Food of great merit containing a large percentage of Meat. 
Write for sample and send 2c stamp for catalogue “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


aged and ashamed of his owner that he 
will conclude that “all birds are hens and 
must be avoided.” 
‘ Many sportsmen spend much time in 
“breaking” their dogs (I detest that 
word “breaking”), but mighty little in 
Studying the dog and training themselves. 
The more dogs you teach the more you 
learn yourself of kindness, forbearance 
and good companionship. Show the 
youngsters how to handlg themselves as 
well as their dogs and yéu will do them 
both a wonderful service. 

In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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A marvelous tonic for dogs that are all out of sorts, run down, Un and unuiruy 


There is nothing to 


with harsh staring coat, materated eyes and high colored urine. 
equal them for distemper, mange, eczema and debilitating diseases. tice 


the difference after a few doses. 


THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


At ists or by 
mail, cents 


A practical treatise on dogs = the 


Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


The Home of 


U. R. FISHEL’S NOTED POINTERS 
“The World’s Best Bird Dogs”’ 


Breed, rear and train Pointers exclusively. 
Our two hundred highclass shooting dogs, 
brood bitches and puppies are the very 
best and will please the most exacting. 
You will want one this fall, of course, 
so order NOW and not be disappointed as 
the demand for good dogs is greater than 
the supply. Every dog is guaranteed—try 
him and if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn him and your money will be re- 
funded. No other kennel makes such a 
liberal guarantee. We know our dogs are 
the best and are not afraid to put them 
to the test. You will eventually buy one 
of our pointers—Why not now? Write 
your wants, please. 

Webster Price, Manager; W. E. Lucas, 
E. G. Merritt, Jr., and assistants, edu- 
cators. Address: 


TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 
8. BARTON LASATER, Prop. 


Box 165C PARIS, TENNESSEE 
airline ental eternal ada eater 


Sportsmen: English Beagles 


Large-size beagles, rabbit hounds, fox hounds, 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds, bird dogs, pet 
and farm dogs, swine, pheasants, rabbits, pigeons, 
mice, etc. We offer 100 varieties; all stock 
shipped on 10-days’ approval; satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Circulars 10c. 


VIOLET HILL KENNELS, York, Pa. 
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ir training (60 pages fully illustrated), mailed for 
Oc. to all customers. 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your -dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means. No long 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in) pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically 
—principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


English Setters, Peinters 


Wire Haired "Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 
FOR SALE 


Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


§0 with the hide" 


BIG GAME 
MOUNTED 


Leopard, deer, any foreign or 

domestic, wild animal heads 

mounted --the skin or hide 

tanned in natural state, and made 

into rugs, caps, gloves, men's or 

‘women’s garments. 
TAXIDERMY 

AND FUR TANNING 

SPECIALISTS 


Our illustrated catalog tells how 
to prepare skins for shipping and 
shows prices on head mounting, 
taxidermy, fur tanning and styles 
of garments. 
ROCHESTER 
FUR DRESSING 
COMPANY 


655-665 West Ave 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Moorish architecture; 
| arches and on the walls are ciphers and 
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DOCTOR HENSHALL 
VISITS SPAIN 
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marble, and at each end of the patio are 
light peristyles supporting galleries of 
and over the 


Arabic characters in bold relief, perhaps 


; selections from love poems of the Mos- 


lems and texts from the Koran. Beyond 
the roof can be seen the lofty Tower of 
the Seven Stories. These towers con- 
tained the dwellings of the royal house 
hold and their retainers. 

The Hall of the Ambassadors is a very 
large apartment with a high ceiling or- 
namented in red, blue and gold. Its 
walls of stucco are decorated in the usual 
Morisco fashion, while the arches are 
adorned with stalacites of filigree and 
frostwork. 

The Hall of the Two Sisters is so © 
named by the prosaic from two immense ~ 
blocks of marble in the floor, but a more 
pleasing and poetical version of the name 
is that it was built as a memorial for 
two sisters, renowned Moorish beauties of 
the royal harem. The walls and ceiling 
of the room are ornamented with ex- 
quisite arabesques and other decorations. 

The apartment occupied by Washing- 
ton Irving during his sojourn in the Al- 
hambra overlooked a garden filled with 
orange, pomegranite and fig trees, in 
whose grateful shade he indulged in 
Oriental luxury for many months. And 
when at last he started on his homeward 
journey, over the rough and sterile slopes 
of the snowy mountains, and turned for — 
a last fond view of the glorious Alhambra, 
he doubtless recalled to mind the depar- 
ture of the unlucky Boabdil, the last of © 
the Moorish kings, who from a spur of © 
the same snowy range, wept as he looked” 
for the last time on his once loved king-" 
dom of fragrant memory. This hill still ~ 
retains the name signifying “The Last ~ 
Sigh of the Moor.” 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
NATURE NOTES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 549) 


rank growth of luxuriant vegetation 
through which a wayfarer must needs 
cut his way with a machete. At one 
place, however, alligators had made a 
path about two feet wide. Such paths, 
although having a matted growth of in- 
terlacing vegetation on either side, are 
like the buffalo trails of old, “beaten as 
barren as brass.” Rowing up to this 
point the man landed, and armed with 
a double-barrelled shotgun scrambled up 
the bank. Not many paces distant he 
espied a large alligator coming towards 
him with mouth wide open. His position 
was indeed a perplexing one, and not 
without an element of danger. There 
was only one avenue of escape. Should 
he beat a hasty retreat or fire at the 
ugly beast? He decided to do the latter, 
and with the muzzle of his gun almost in 
the saurian’s mouth, he emptied both bar- 
rels. It stopped the alligator, but the 
man took to boat and did no more 
exploring that day. 


In Writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 





